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Fruits and Vegetables: 
- | Foreign-Trade Outlook 


Two Weeks From Now an Important Industry Meeting Will Appraise the Prospects 





OR 5 YEARS NOW farmers in the By C. W. Kircuen, Assistant Admin- Surely an attempt will be made by these 

5 United States have faithfully ful- a Poher = starrer ] foreign countries to rebuild and expand 
| filled the huge goals for food and other istrato) . of the ETO6 “ction “—e their own food production. Such reha- 

6 agricultural commodities set for them. Marketing Administration, U. §S. bilitation programs in some countries 


| They converted our complex and varied Se ; oe aed are likely to result in limited imports of 
agricultural production from peace to De partment of Agric ulture competing commodities. 


10 war with unbelievable efficiency and is ; é 
speed. Now that war job has been com- 5-year period 1934-38, about 75 percent Foreign Countries Hopes 
pleted, and farmers are facing the con- of our pears and dried-fruit exports, 40 
version from war to peace. Can that percent of the fresh citrus exports, and _ A second point to bear in mind is that 
conversion job be done as well? 95 percent of all our canned-fruit ex- in most countries where horticultural 
a In all the discussions about the recon- ports. With the possible exception of commodities are produced there will be 
- 2 version problems of agriculture, the Sweden, these countries during the next a desire to expand foreign trade. Com- 
- 2 question is always asked: Will it be pos- few years will probably have considerable petition for world markets may mean 
- 2 sible to revive our foreign trade in agri- difficulty in paying for imports from the purchase and other trade arrangements 
24 cultural commodities? We know that United States, even with special credit which will increase the movement of hor- 
“ ~ agriculture needs a high level of inter- arrangements. Imports of semiluxury ticultural products into the European 
national trade—in imports as well as foods, in which class most fruits and continent from areas competitive with 
‘ = exports. History shows that trade and vegetables are expected to be placed, will the United States. Lower costs of pro- 
2 9 peace rely very heavily upon each other. probably be relatively small as compared duction in these same competing areas 
- 4 When trade barriers seriously curtailed with total food imports. It seems rea- would contribute to the attractiveness of 
the movement of goods into world mar- sonable to expect that most of the limited such arrangements. 
kets, war began. Now with peace we must dollar exchange that will be available in For example, Canada, Australia, Ar- 
once more try to develop programs that these countries will be used to buy cap- gentina, and Chile may supply much of 
will promote trade and thus promote ital and industrial goods and the so- the continental demand for apples and 
| continued peace. American farmers called Staple foods. pears; Spain, Italy, Palestine, and South 
_ 33 have an important role to play in future Fruit production in some countries Africa may supply the European orange 
= foreign trade. has suffered during the war years. market; and Australia, Argentina, Chile, 
oa 
. : Handicaps Loom 
. & Today we are particularly interested in 
=“ the prospects for foreign trade in fruits 
35 and vegetables. On the basis of the in- 
- ~ formation now available, exports of 


fruits and vegetables during the next 
few years are not likely to be very sub- 
stantial. Although there are many 
would-be consumers in foreign lands, 
conditions of one kind or another are 
= likely to limit the movement into other 


a countries of U. S.-produced horticultural 
. g commodities. Among these conditions in 
. £ Europe are: (1) inadequacy of available 
] dollar exchange; (2) deficiency in pur- 

41 | chasing power in importing countries; 


(3) competition from areas with lower 
price structures; and (4) probably in- 
creased demand in domestic markets for 
most of these products. 

Let us take the foreign trade in fruit 
as an illustration of the conditions that 
we are likely to face in the coming years. 

Before the war in Europe, the conti- 
hental countries were the principal re- 
célvers of American exports of fresh and 
processed fruits. For example, the 
ee United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the 

Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries USDA photo by Forsythe 
and Germany took about 80 percent of Truckloads of fresh grapefruit line up outside the Florida plant that will prepare grapefruit 
our exports of fresh apples during the pulp for shipment to Europe, packing it in barrels like those at the left of the picture. 


‘emit- 
iment 
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South Africa, and the Mediterranean and 
Middle East areas may supply a greater 
portion of the dried fruits to Europe than 
they did before the war. 


Influence of Domestic Demand 


It is generally accepted that the United 
States will continue to maintain a high 
standard of living for a long time to 
come. The United States then will be 
in the position of exporting from a high- 
price area to areas of relatively lower 
price levels. If the purchasing power 
of United States consumers is main- 
tained at the level now set as a goal— 
something less than the record high war- 
time level, but substantially above the 
prewar level—we can be sure that the 
best market for our fruits and vegetables 
will be at home. 

Under these circumstances, only a 
limited number of fruits and vegetables 
may be produced in sufficient volume to 
provide a surplus for export at prices 
obtainable in export markets. Oranges, 
grapefruit, and dried prunes will prob- 
ably be the principal fruits in sufficient 
supply to make them available for vol- 
ume export. 

On the average, smaller supplies of 
raisins, pears, apples, tree nuts, potatoes, 
and dry edible beans should be available 
for export though, in some seasons, the 
volume of individual commodities may 
be relatively high. 

With that as a general summary, let 
us run down the list of principal fruits 
and vegetables in order to illustrate more 
specifically the particular conditions 
which will determine the amount of hor- 
ticultural products that is likely to be 
expected within the next few years. 
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Citrus Situation 


Citrus production in the United States 
has doubled within the past 10 years. 
Our 1944-45 crop was more than half 
of the world crop, and the 1945-46 crop 
is expected to be almost 10 percent larg- 
er. Most of this increase has been in 
grapefruit and oranges. The develop- 
ment of processing facilities has accom- 
panied the increase in production, with 
the result that about one-half of the 
grapefruit and one-fifth of the oranges 
from the 1944-45 crop were processed. 

During the war heavy shipments of 
canned citrus, largely in the form of 
juices and concentrates, were sent over- 
seas for our armed services and our Al- 
lies. Termination of lend-lease and de- 
mobilization have reduced this outlet to 
a relatively insignificant percentage of 
our total citrus production. Because of 
limited purchasing power in Europe and 
because of competition from low-cost 
producing areas overseas, movement of 
citrus, either in fresh or processed form, 
is likely to be restricted. Canada will 
probably remain the chief export mar- 
ket for fresh citrus. 


Some Apples Will Go Abroad 


Apple production has been falling in 
the United States, and the prospect is 
for further decline during the next dec- 
ade. In the period immediately before 
the war, apple exports accounted for al- 
most 10 percent of commercial produc- 
tion. Except to provide a market for 
smaller sizes, there may be little need 
for expansion of apple exports so long 
as our national income is maintained at 
a relatively high level. With improve- 
ments in grading and distribution, it is 











USDA photo by Knell 


Checking a load of raisins coming out from the dock warehouse into the hold of a ship bound 


for a port across the sea. 
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likely that the commercial crop can be 
marketed more profitably in this coun. 
try than in export channels. 

In saying this we do not forget that in 
some seasons the unexpected may hap. 
pen and that most major United States 
and Canadian producing areas may set 
and mature a bumper crop. But on the 
average the apple industry should not 
face serious marketing difficulties during 
the next few seasons if good marketing 
practices are followed and if national 
income remains at a high level. There 
will be some exporting. Even this season 
with a short crop and relatively high 
prices, nearly 1,000,000 bushels of fresh 
apples may be exported commercially, 
At the present time Sweden is the most 
important continental market for this 
crop. 


Pear Exports 


Pear exports, chiefly of the late or 
winter varieties from the Northwest, rose 
to a record level of 3,400,000 bushels in 
1938-39. Prior to the war not much ef- 
fort was made to market these winter 
pears in the United States. We con- 
sumed about 15,000,000 bushels of fresh 
pears during the period from July 
through October and not more than 
2,000,000 bushels during the rest of the 
year. During the war, with exports cut 
to a low level, and with a high wartime 
demand for all foods, United States cus- 
tomers have learned to eat winter pears, 
and the domestic consumption should 
remain at a level higher than during pre- 
war years. 

Some revival of the export trade in 
pears is occurring, but a return to pre- 
war levels is hardly to be expected within 
the immediate future 


Dried-Fruit Shipments 


Dried-fruit exports before the war con- 
sisted chiefly of prunes and raisins, 
Prune exports averaged about 40 per- 
cent of production, most of them going 
to France, the United Kingdom, and 
other western European countries. 
France and certain Balkan States are the 
chief competing areas of prune produc- 
tion, but their trade restrictions and ex- 
change controls are likely to limit exports 
to a greater extent than will competing 
supplies. 

Prewar exports of raisins averaged 
61,000 tons. The United Kingdom took 
more than half of these. Western Europe 
and Canada were the other important 
markets. Raisin and currant production, 
while down in the Mediterranean area, is 
definitely on the increase in Australia, 
South Africa, and Argentina. These 
supplies will undoubtedly compete with 
United States production in the world 
markets. 


Canned-Fruit Markets Overseas 


Our exports of canned deciduous fruits 
and processed citrus fruits during the 
prewar years averaged about 139,000 
tons (about 6,200,000 cases of 24 No. 2% 
cans) a year. Of this total, about 
120,000 tons or 86 percent of canned- 
fruit exports went to the United 
Kingdom. 
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Canned peaches and pears accounted 
for about one-half of the total canned- 
fruit exports, with fruit salad, grape- 
fruit, apricots, pineapple, apples, and 
apple sauce making up most of the re- 
mainder. 

Canned fruits are exported largely to 
satisfy the demands of a relatively small 
class of consumers of semiluxury items 
who are scattered throughout the world. 
The demand for these items will depend 
upon the incomes of such persons in 
foreign lands. Production in Australia, 
south Africa, and Canada has increased 
during the war, and these areas will 
compete for the European market. 

The canned-fruit supply available for 
civilian consumers in the United States 
was insufficient to meet the demand dur- 
ing the war years. Of deciduous items, 
apparently, the shelves will be rather 
bare by the time the 1946 packs begin 
moving to market; thus there should be 
a ready demand for the new pack in the 
United States, restricting the quantity 
available for export. 

As for canned vegetables, I think we 
can assume that, at the present rate of 
movement of canned vegetables, the 
1945 pack will be mostly marketed by 
the time the 1946 pack begins to move 
to market, with very little stock carry- 
over. 


Export Outlets Desirable 


And so it appears that the demands 
of the domestic market are such that 
most of the production of the major 
horticultural commodities of the type 
that can be exported will be marketed 
profitably within the United States. 
Nevertheless, the maintenance of export 
outlets is desirable. From time to time 
there will be sufficient supplies of cer- 
tain commodities to permit exports, so 
we will want to keep both domestic and 
export outlets open to us. Therefore, 
our over-all marketing programs should 
include plans to develop and maintain 
foreign trade. 

As already pointed out, limited pur- 
chasing power in some of the countries 
will be an important factor restricting 
imports. However, present negotiations 
by some countries for financial assistance 
from the United States may change the 
position to some extent. Any financial 
aid should help to create a market for 
United States products, either as cash 
for direct purchase of such products or 
as aid in the development of industries 
which will result in greater employment 
within these countries and thus increased 
consumer purchasing power. 

Financial assistance to foreign coun- 
tries by the United States may also help 
to ease the trade restrictions. Trade 
restrictions, of course, would also be 
fewer under reciprocal trade agreements. 
And on this point one may say that trade 
agreements are a possible point of dis- 
cussion within the near future by United 
States officials with representatives from 
& number of countries. 


Industry Can Contribute Much 


In formulating a foreign-trade pro- 
gram that will meet the best interests 
of all concerned, we know that industry 
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can contribute a great deal to the dis- 
cussions and to carrying out the deci- 
sions. Realizing this, the Department 
of Agriculture is looking forward to dis- 
cussions with duly selected industry rep- 
resentatives in order to have as many 
minds as possible working on a common 
problem. 

It will be remembered that during the 
war years Industry Advisory Committees 
were organized in order to help their own 
industries and their Government in solv- 
ing difficult war-created problems. 
These committees rendered an invaluable 
service. Now we would like to maintain 
a similar relationship with the industry 
to work out peacetime problems, and so 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
recently appointed a Horticultural In- 
dustry Advisory Committee on Foreign 
Trade to counsel with us on export and 
import problems. 

The committee represents the citrus, 
apple, pear, table-grape, stone-fruit, 
dried-fruit, vegetable, potato, and tree- 
nut segments of the horticultural indus- 
try. On problems common to all, the 
entire committee can be convened to 
advise with the Government on the com- 
mon problems. When the problem con- 
cerns only one segment of the industry, 
then just the committee members repre- 
senting that one segment may be called 
together. It is possible, for instance, that 
a situation may arise concerning foreign 
trade in dried fruits. In that case only 
the committeemen from the dried-fruit 
industry need be consulted. 

The committeemen consist of both 
growers and handlers of the various hor- 
ticultural commodities; thus the Com- 
mittee will be well qualified to advise on 
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USDA photo by Osborne 


A Russian ship takes on a load of food and other supplies at a Pacific-coast port of the United 
States. 


the many aspects of the foreign-trade 
situation that will face the industry. 

The first meeting of the Committee 
will be held in Washington January 28 
to 31, when such basic topics as the world 
fruit and vegetable situation, foreign ex- 
change, and trade agreements will be 
discussed. 


Cope With Peacetime Problems! 


We earnestly hope that the horticul- 
tural industry will assume increasing re- 
sponsibilities in the solution of national 
and international problems. The indus- 
try is winding up its wartime responsi- 
bilities, and, as these are completed, we 
should like to think that the industry will 
step in and contribute to the new peace- 
time problems facing us. 

To foster this industry and Govern- 
ment cooperation, a U. S. Horticultural 
Council has been organized. This Coun- 
cil, as soon as it can be assured the free- 
dom of action essential to its operations 
in an advisory capacity with Govern- 
ment, will be in a position to take up the 
work now planned for the Horticultural 
Industry Advisory Committee on For- 
eign Trade. This council, working with 
the USDA and other governmental agen- 
cies, can contribute much toward the de- 
velopment of a sound program leading 
toward revival of foreign trade in horti- 
cultural commodities. 

What those of us who have been 
interested in such a council want is a 
recognized advisory body with which to 
consult, so that representatives of our 
Government will be better equipped in 
dealing with representatives of other 
countries on matters pertaining to 
international trade in horticultural com- 
modities. 
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Textiles in Yugoslavia— 


Will the Local Industry, a ““War Casualty,” Recover? 


MONG YUGOSLAVIA’S pressing 

economic tasks is the revitaliza- 
tion of its textile industry. By April 
1941, when the Germans invaded the 
country, this industry had grown from 
modest beginnings to be one of the fore- 
most in the country—employing, in 1940, 
20 percent of the industrial labor force 
and accounting for 12 percent of Yugo- 
slavia’s total invested capital, the third 
largest share. Popular recognition of 
the economy and production possibili- 
ties of machine-made textiles, improved 
quality and lowered prices ‘(permitting 
competition with manufactures of cen- 
tral and western Europe), and Govern- 
ment tariff policy all had contributed to 
the growth of the domestic industry. 

Reportedly it suffered less during the 
war than did most other industries in 
Yugoslavia, which experienced military 
action and the depredations of a retreat- 
ing enemy. If urgent needs for repairs, 
replacement parts, and raw materials 
can be met, Yugoslavia’s textile industry 
can be expected to participate promi- 
nently in the rehabilitation of itself and 
its country. 

Beginning in 1925 the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment imposed tariffs on importation 
of gocds which domestic industries could 
make, while items in general demand not 
manufactured in the country were ex- 
empted. Among commodities exempted 
were cotton, flax, and hemp fibers and 
special yarns and fabrics. 

This policy especially encouraged in- 
vestment in Yugoslav cotton-weaving 
mills, which numbered some 100 enter- 
prises in 1940, compared with only a few 
plants before World War I in the coun- 
tries and areas subsequently included in 
Yugoslavia. In the shelter of tariffs on 
imported wool textiles a dozen new wool- 
weaving mills were erected between 1925 
and 1940. Similar duties on rayon piece 
goods and manufactures, together with 
advances in technical knowledge, 
brought about the establishment of 24 
plants to make products from rayon 
yarn. Fairly high protective rates on 
products of miscellaneous fibers, espe- 
cially flax and jute, failed to bring any 
considerable development to domestic 
manufactures from these  fibers—a 
demonstration that the domestic de- 
mand was limited or undeveloped. 

In 1936, a few years before the start 
of World War II in Europe, the produc- 
tion of textiles and clothing by Yugo- 
slavia’s textile industry was valued at 
more than $50,000,000. 

While the domestic textile industry 
was experiencing a healthy and consist- 
ent growth, textiles and textile raw ma- 
terials were among Yugoslavia’s principal 
imports. In both 1930 and 1931, imports 


By Emit Kexkicu, Senior Economic 
Analyst, U. S. Embassy, Belgrade, 
and Dororuy E. Kennepy, /ndus- 
trial Projects Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


of textiles and textile raw materials had 
the highest valuation of any commodity 
group imported into that country, ac- 
cording to foreign reports: in 1930, 2,- 
132,000,000 dinars, 30 percent of the val- 
uation of all imports: and in 1931, 1,- 
041,000,000 dinars, about 21 percent of 
totalimports. The raw and semifinished 
materials imported by the industry in 
1939, the last preinvasion year for which 
official figures are available, aggregated 
42 881 metric tons, valued at 923,189,000 
dinars (nearly $21.000,000 at the average 
rate prevailing in 1939, viz, 1 dinar to 
USS$0.022716). 

Yugoslavia had more than 150 textile 
plants in 1940, four times as many as 
in 1918. For the most part they were 
small establishments working cotton 


wool, silk, rayon, and miscellaneous 
fibers. 
The cotton branch comprised about 


half of Yugoslavia’s textile industry, and 
the wool branch a fourth Silk and 
hemp activities together comprised an 
eighth, and the share of the flax and 
jute branches was proportionately small 

In 1940 the industry employed more 
than 70,000 workers, approximately 20 
percent of the country’s industrial labor 
force. Of a total capital of 13,000,000.- 
000 dinars (about $292,000,000) invested 
in all Yugoslav industries in that year, 
the third largest share, 1,600,000.000 
dinars (nearly $36,000,000), belonged to 
the textile industry. 

The value of the industry's turn-over 
in 1940 is estimated at 2,230,000,000 
dinars (about $50,000,000 at the average 
rate for that year of 1 dinar to 
USS0.022463). To meet the domestic 
demand, its output was supplemented 
by annual] imports of textiles amounting 
to nearly 16.000 metric tons, valued at 
430,000,000 dinars ‘about $9,660,000). 
Roughly 84 percent of domestic demand 
was met by domestic production and 16 
percent by imports. 


Through War and Occupation 


Throughout the war the Germans di- 
rectly or indirectly operated several of 
Yugoslavia’s larger mills, to produce tex- 
tiles exclusively for German consump- 
tion. The effect of this policy was to 
leave millions of Yugoslavia’s people 
acutely short of the most necessary items 


of clothing. (In both Serbia and Crog. 
tia during the war, campalgns Were con. 
ducted for the collection of waste goods 
and rags, in an effort to alleviate the 
desperate shortage of raw materials. In 
Croatia. each household delivering 6 kilo. 
grams of rags was promised 3 meters 
of material and accessories for making 
clothes—up to a _ specified maximum 
value. In Serbia, declaration and deliy- 
ery of rags and waste goods was obliga- 
tory, under Government decree. Month. 
ly reports had to be made to public 
authorities on stocks aggregating 50 kilo- 
grams; and stocks of 5,000 kilograms had 
to be delivered, at Government direction, 
to designated firms at fixed prices.) 

A further deterioration of the nation’s 
textile plants occurred between the time 
of liberation, which varied for different 
parts of the country, and the summer of 
1945. Since liberation, many mills have 
been unable to resume work because of 
lack of raw materials and machine- 
maintenance facilities 

The UNRRA Yugoslav Mission, how- 
ever, recently has been effecting a degree 
of rehabilitation of the industry by pro- 
viding quantities of urgently needed raw 
materials and machine parts. 

The industry suffered war losses in 
both technicians and unskilled labor 
Several mills were partially or com- 
pletely bombed out Former principal 
European suppliers of machinery are 
themselves either out of business or so 
damaged that a considerable delay may 
be anticipated before they are ready to 
export again T.fficulties in securing 
power and transport, which Yugoslavia is 
experiencing along with the rest of Con- 
tinental Europe, also impede early full 
recovery. The combination of these fac- 
tors makes it unlikely that the industry 
can regain very quickly the position it 
had reached in 1941 after 20 years of 
peacetime development 

No thorough survey has been com- 
pleted yet of the injury done to Yugo- 
slavia’s textile mills by military activity 
and the depredations of the retreating 
Germans, as well as through circum- 
stances prevailing since the liberation. 
But it is believed that the industry, on 
the whole, suffered destruction of no 
more than 30 percent of prewar capacity. 
As mentioned above, it was to the Ger- 
man interest to continue some of the 
important mills in textile production in 
cecupied or puppet-governed territory. 

A large number of the plants were lo- 
cated in Croatia, ruled by the notorious 
German tool, Ante Pavelich (under the 
yaper sovereignty of an Italian prince, 
who never dared set foot in his domain), 
and Slovenia, which had been annexed 
by Germany and Italy. Their activities 
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erminated rather abruptly, there- 
fore, in April and May 1945, as the Ger- 
mans made a hasty departure. The re- 
treating ex-conquerors found time, nev- 
ertheless, to strip the mills of certain 
easily transportable key equipment and 
stocks of raw and finished materials. 

Indications are that production will be 
aimed toward prewar levels as soon as 
conditions permit, however, with the ob- 
jective eventually of surpassing that 
production very considerably. Even be- 
fore the war it was believed that the cot- 
ton-spinning plant, in particular, even 
at the peak of its activity, had been util- 
jzed to only about one-third of its po- 
tentialities. A program at least trebling 
prewar cotton-spinning capacity in the 
next 10 years or so is said to be the as- 
piration of the trade. If this aim is pur- 
sued aggressively, the Yugoslav market 
for certain raw materials and for textile 
machinery should be attractive to for- 
eign suppliers, upon whom the country is 
dependent. 


were t 


Cotton-Textile Branch 


Cotton spindles in Yugoslavia num- 
bered fewer than 100000 in 1918. At the 
end of 1940, there were estimated to be 
950000 spindles, operating chiefly in 15 
mills, with 40 000 spindles more planned 
for early installation. Two plants, with 
a total spindleage of 2,500, specialized in 
twisting yarns imported from England 

Spinning facilities were estimated 60 
percent intact and only 22 percent com- 
pletely destroyed in the summer of 
1945—roughly 175,000 spindles. With 
necessary accessories it was calculated 
that nearly 80 percent—or about 232.000 
spindles—would be available for pro- 
duction 

There were approximately 10,000 cot- 
ton looms in 1918, distributed mainly 
among three mills In 1940 cotton looms 
(including rayon and silk looms) num- 
bered about 25,000, and there were about 
50,000 hand looms. The bulk of ma- 
chinery was of British and German 
manufacture 

In the summer of 1945 some 20,000 
cotton looms ‘including silk looms) were 
standing, although they had depreciated 
Seriously because of nonavailability of 
spare parts. Looms were in fairly ade- 
quate proportion to available spindles 
And the UNRRA Yugoslav Mission was 
concentrating on repairing looms, since 
many of them are in small plants special- 
izing in weaving 

About 90 percent of prewar cotton- 
textile production catered to the require- 
ments of Yugoslavia’s working people, in 
city and country,’ and featured plain 
calico fabrics, sheetings, and coarse 
shirtings, which generally were sold by 
the manufacturers directly to retailers 





‘Yugoslavia had a population estimated 
at 15,700,000 in 1939, about 13,000,000 of 
whom were villagers and 3,000,000 townsfolk 
There were only three cities with a popula- 
ion greater than 100,000 (Belgrade, the capi- 
tal and largest city, had 289,000), and only 
five cities with betwen 30,000 and 100,000 
people. About 59 pe.-cent of the country 
Was under cultivation and the people also 
raised livestock 
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Pextiles constitute one of today's pressing needs for the many distressed persons in wer- 


ravaged Yugoslavia 


Annual cotton-textile production had 
an average value of 1,103.000,000 dinars 
‘about $24,000,000) 

Raw-cotton consumption by Yugoslav 
spinners amounted to 20,000 tons an- 
nually, more than 90 percent of which 
had to be imported. The United States 
used to supply about 65 percent of Yugo- 
slavia’s cotton imports 

Local cotton production had amounted 
to about 1,000 tons in 1940, the yield of 
apprex.mately 13,000 acres in southern 
Serbia. This acreage represented a 
fourfold increase over 1935 acreage and 
a twofold increase in yield during the 
1935-40 period. The aim of the cotton- 
raising program was eventually to have 
an area of at least 35,000 acres, yielding 
5,000 tons of cotton. The area suitable 
for cotton growing, however, is compara- 
tively small and it is highly improbable 
that domestic production can ever supply 
the major part of the textile industry's 
requirements. 

Cotton yarns spun in Yugoslav mills 
met about 45 percent of domestic demand 
in the years immediately preceding the 
war. The industry increased cotton im- 
ports with the aim of reducing cotton- 
yarnimports. The objective of the spin- 
ners, encouraged by the Government, 
was to increase the percentage of cotton 
yarns spun in Yugoslavia by 100 percent. 

Imports of raw cotton into Yugoslavia 
amounted to 8,775 metric tons in 1930 
and 8,103 metric tons in 1931. By 1938 
imports of raw cotton had risen to 21,635 
metric tons. Imports in 1939, affected by 
disruption of shipping consequent upon 
the outbreak of the European war, never- 
theless amounted to 18,066 metric tons. 


Yarn imports in 1980 amounted to 
13,134 metric tons, and in 1931 to 11,852 
metric tons (including sewing thread). 
In 1938, yarn imports amounted to even 
more—13,973 metric tons; and in 1939 
they totaled 12,179 tons. Yarn imports 
remained roughly constant, while cotton 
imports increased by about two and a 
half times during this period—a circum- 
stance which gives some measure of the 
increasing consumption of yarn by the 
industry. 

Cotton piece goods imports in 1930 
amounted to 10,210 metric tons, and in 
1931 to 6,691 metric tons. By 1938 im- 
ports of piece goods had been reduced to 
2595 tons, and 2,525 tons were received 
in 1939. 

By the end of December 1945, about 
80,000 bales of cotton (510 pounds each) 
had been shipped to Yugoslavia from the 
United States by UNRRA. It may be 
assumed that about 60,000 bales had been 
landed in Yugoslavia by the end of the 
year. While an occasional very small 
shipment may arrive from some other 
member country of UNRRA, well over 95 
percent of the cotton going to Yugoslavia 
through UNRRA (its only present sup- 
plier) comes from the United States. 
Cotton yarn being in short supply every- 
where, it is doubtful that Yugoslavia can 
expect to receive any from foreign sources 
in the immediate future. 

While before the war Yugoslav spin- 
ners spun yarn up to 40 English counts, 
the new output is to range not higher 
than 20 to 24 counts. 

The future of the Yugoslav textile in- 
dustry seems destined to hinge on the 
planned development of cotton-textile 
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manufacture, its major branch. Since 
prewar production met considerably less 
than half of home demand for cotton 
textiles, it has been conjectured that the 
cotton industry, when circumstances 
permit, might expand its spindleage to 
provide the bulk of local yarn require- 
ments. 

To realize such an expansion the in- 
dustry would have to face several difficult 
tasks. Obsolete equipment would have 
to be replaced by modern automatic ma- 
chinery on a rather broad scale. Theo- 
retical and practical training for tech- 
nicians and workmen would be required, 
as a continuing program. Increases in 
taxes and operating costs would have to 
be rationalized. 


Wool Section 


Yugoslavia had 48 wool mills in 1940, 
operating 70,000 wool spindles and 16,000 
looms, compared with 12 mills, less than 
40,000 spindles, and a few thousand 
looms in 1921. (Looms figure does not 
include those used in the cottage indus- 
try.) 

The turn-over of the wool-textile in- 
dustry in 1940 was valued at 540,000,000 
dinars (about $12,000,000). 

Its main products were coarse cloth for 
wearing apparel for the villagers, blan- 
kets, serges, and cloth for military uni- 
forms. 

The industry consumed the bulk of 
domestic raw-wool production in 1940 
(estimated variously between 9,500 and 
16,000 tons), together with 4,230 tons of 
imported wool, 1,650 tons of imported 
wool yarn, and 1,370 tons of imported 
wool cloth. Except for imported luxury 
items and the 3 or 4 percent of produc- 
tion spun and woven at home and kept 
by weavers for their own use, the domes- 
tic industry satisfied the entire home 
demand. 


Raw cotton arrives at a war-shattered Balkan port 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Exports of raw wool during the years 
1935-39 averaged 522 tons annually. 
Germany took about 49 percent of the 
wool Yugoslavia offered for sale during 
those 5 years. With the exception of a 
couple of sizable shipments to the United 
States and Great Britain, the remainder 
was accounted for by small occasional 
sales to neighboring countries. As in- 
dicated above, Yugoslavia kept the en- 
tire domestic clip for home use in 1940. 

Exports of wool yarn and piece goods 
were virtually nonexistent during the 
1935-39 period. Nine tons of yarn and 
28 tons of cloth and manufactures (of 
which 20 went to Albania) constituted 
the total. 

Imports of raw wool in 1920 amounted 
to only 188 metric tons, a figure which 
had expanded to 3,826 tons by 1926. 
During the 1935-39 period raw-wool im- 
ports averaged 4,000 metric tons annu- 
ally, or about one-sixth of domestic wool 
requirements. Great Britain supplied 
about 32 percent, Argentina approxi- 
mately 20 percent, Uruguay somewhat 
less, and Greece about 12 percent of total 
imports of raw wool. 

Imports of wool yarns stood at the 
inconsiderable figure of 41 tons in 1920 
and increased steadily to 733 tons in 
1926. During the 1935-39 period, wool- 
yarn imports averaged 1,598 metric tons 
annually. Czechoslovakia and Germany, 
the two principal suppliers, furnished 60 
percent of the total between them. Italy 
and Great Britain furnished smaller 
amounts, and scattered shipments came 
from other European sources. 

Wool tissues, knit goods, and other 
wool articles were imported during these 
5 years on an annual average of 1,353 
metric tons. This represents a marked 
decrease from the average of 3,350 met- 
ric tons of wool textiles and manufac- 
tured articles imported annually during 
the 5-year period 1921-25. 
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Germany supplied nearly half of Yu 
goslavia’s imports of wool fabrics and 
manufactured articles during the 1935. 
39 period, Czechoslovakia 27 percep 
and Great Britain something less than 
10 percent. Czechoslovakia’s and Eng 
land’s share in this trade declined 95 
Germany’s increased. 

The modest, though not uninterryg, 
ed, tendency toward increased im 
of wool and wool yarns until 1939, whe, 
war conditions affected European sup. 
pliers, indicates that the industry wa, 
slowly increasing its output of wool tex. 
tiles. During 1939, however, woo] tis. 
sues were imported in greater Volume 
from neighboring Germany and Italy, 
to compensate for reduced imports of | 
scarce raw wool and yarn. The esti. 
mated domestic wool clip for 1949 Was 
also far below the 20,000 metric ton ay. 
erage of the preceding 5 years. } 


Wool Mills Today 


Most wool-textile mills reduced capac. 
ity during the occupation period o, | 
ceased production altogether. A report | 
from Turkey in 1944 told of an officig) 
decree to the effect that a minimum gf ' 
three-fourths of the wool clip (which 
was estimated at 1 kilogram a head) | 
must be delivered to the Government: 
producers who surrendered more than 
the minimum were to receive a coupon 
for a textile product. Because of the 
drastic reduction of the flocks by war 
devastation, looting, and the slaughter 
of sheep for food (especially in Bosnia, 
Dalmatia, the Lika, and the Kordun) 
and the understandable distaste of many 
of the growers for their government, it 
is doubtful that an adequate supply of 
wool was turned over to the authorities. 
At the same time, of course, imports of 
wool, yarn, and cloth were unavailable— 
Germany itself feeling the shortage of 
wool and wool textiles 

For the first time since the Middle 
Ages, consequently, an impressive mass of 
Yugoslavia’s population, civil and mili- 
tary, were forced to go around literally 
in rags. 

The Government recently has been 
attempting to gather the available wool 
resources, to put them to use at the 
earliest possible moment. At best, the 
drive can be expected to meet only a 
part of the country’s needs; and a 
market eager for imported raw materials, 
piece goods, and textile manufactures 
may be anticipated for several seasons, 





Wool Raising mn Yugoslavia 


In 1939 the sheep population in Yugo- 
slavia exceeded 10,000,000 head, and 
(Russia not taken into account) that 
country was the fourth largest sheep- 
raiser in Europe, surpassed only by the 
United Kingdom, Spain, and France. 
The excessively cold winter of 1939-40 
and the necessary slaughter of sheep for 
food at home and abroad, however, re- 
duced the number to 9,500 000 (a more 
conservative estimate is 9,159,000). It 
can be assumed that during the dark 
years of Yugoslavia’s occupation and 
guerilla warfare, further depredations 
were made on the country’s sheep flock. 
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In a not entirely successful attempt to 
make sheep breeding profitable, the 
Government maintained export duties 
on wool until 1939, to keep home-grown 
woo! in the country. In 1940, as imports 
were being cut off, the Government took 
measures to enforce use of domestic 
wool. High prices were asked by raisers, 
however, resulting in the Government's 
taking an inadequate supply for the in- 
dustry—and import controls subse- 
quently were relax -d. It seems indicated 
that the wool-textile industry was “in 
ij} health” before the country was 
physically invaded by the Germans on 
April 6, 1941. ; 

The coarseness of domestic Yugoslav 
wool has usually necessitated its blend- 
ing with finer foreign and regenerated 
wools, at least in spinning at the mills. 
The breeds of sheep raised in Yugoslavia 
do not produce fibers of sufficient length, 
lustre, uniformity, or strength for good- 
quality cloth. Experiments were made 
before the war to improve the breeds of 
native sheep, but no marked improve- 
ments had resulted. The local textile 
market largely was accustomed to the 
use of rough wearing apparel, however, 
and the lack of fine wool did not in- 
fluence the bulk of domestic demand. 
Demand for finer cloth has had to be 
satisfied by imports. 

The country is well adapted to raising 
large flocks of sheep. It is likely that a 
rehabilitated Yugoslavia could be almost 
self-sufficient as regards its raw-wool 
supply. The available pasturage is be- 
lieved able to support a flock increased 
by 50 percent over its prewar size. 


Yugoslavian Hemp 


Despite the relatively large quantity 
of raw hemp produced in Yugoslavia 
during the 20 years preceding World War 
II, the full processing of this fiber within 
the country was practiced only on a 
small scale, since there was no assured 
domestic market for finished products 
of hemp. While 60 factories, most of 
them in the Voivodina area, treated 
hemp, only one hemp-spinning mill and 
two weaving mills had been started 

The lively demand for hemp fiber 
abroad resulted in its cultivation on an 
area of 150,000 acres in 1940, an increase 
of 50 percent over 1939 acreage, of 87 
percent over the 1929 area, and of 135 
percent over annual average acreage for 
the 5 years 1921-25 (more conservative 
calculations place this last figure at 
about 112 percent). The 1940 acreage 
Yielded about 50,000 tons of raw hemp, 
compared with an average crop of 38,000 
tons during the 1921-25 period. 

Almost half of the 1940 crop was con- 
signed to foreign buyers, principally Ger- 
many, Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium. 
This compared with exports averaging 
21,000 tons annually during the four 
preceding years: namely, 22,000 tons in 
1939, 20.000 tons in 1938, 24,000 tons in 
1937, and 19.000 tons in 1936. During 
the period 1925-29. exports averaged 
12,000 tons annually (valued at 93,000,000 
dinars) . While exports of hemp re- 
Mained constant or increased in quan- 
wid during the 1920's, they declined 
steadily in value—from 157,000.000 di- 
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nars to 49,000,000 dinars in the 5 years 
1924 to 1928. In 1930 exports fell off to 
8,372 tons (valued at 85,000,000 dinars) 
and in 1931 to 7,362 tons (valued at 59,- 
000,000 dinars). Improper retting and 
poor preparation of the raw hemp re- 
portedly accounted for the decline in the 
business. 

The Backa and Leskovats have been 
Yugoslavia’s main hemp-producing 
areas, the former accounting for two- 
thirds of the total. Leskovats hemp is 
said to be of better quality than that 
from The Backa. Osijek; Backa and 
Srem are the active communities of The 
Backa: and Nish, Vranje, and Kosovo 
are Leskovats’ principal producing cen- 
ters. Hemp from the Vranje Banja 
(Vranje District) is said to compare in 
quality to the famous Bologna hemp. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


Up to 1941, only two jute-spinning and 
four jute-weaving mills had been estab- 
lished in Yugoslavia. 

Flax-fiber production in 1940 was esti- 
mated at about 15,000 tons. About 5 
percent was reserved for home spinning 
and weaving by the growers and about 
200 tons was exported. The remainder 
was consumed by the few flax spinning 
and weaving mills. 

Flax production in 1938 amounted to 
about 12,918 metric tons. This compares 
with an annual average production of 
8.376 metric tons during the 1921-25 
period, 8,294 tons during the 1926-30 
period, and 10,198 tons during the 5 years 
1931 through 1935. 

Flax, hemp, and jute yarns were im- 
ported in prewar years. They totalled 
3,569 metric tons in 1939, compared with 
5,850 tons in 1938, 5,701 tons in 1937, and 
5,455 tons in 1936. Total imports of mis- 
cellaneous fiber products, mainly yarns 
and fabrics, aggregated about 8,000 tons 
in 1940, valued at 95,000,000 dinars (about 
$2,134,000). 

During the war the growing and dis- 
tribution of flax was under Government 
control. A report coming through a 
neutral country in 1943 indicated that 
an increase of 50 percent in flax acreage 
was contemplated, to meet the needs of 
domestic factories. Flax cultivation was 
largely abandoned during the war, how- 
ever, in favor of food crops. There is a 
shortage of linen yarn for mixed fabrics 
at present, and yarn and fabrics must be 
obtained from foreign suppliers. 

Animal fiber imports averaged 125 tons 
annually and exports (including hair 
and bristles) about 175 tons annually in 
prewar years. 


Silk and Rayon 


Yugoslav production of silk cocoons in 
1940 amounted to only 636 tons, com- 
pared with an average of 3,000 tons 
yearly before 1914. In 1910 the silk in- 
dustry in the then Kingdom of Serbia 
employed about 31,500 persons and ex- 
ported cocoons valued at more than 
$170,000, according to a foreign publica- 
tion. Mulberry trees were damaged 
during World War I by military opera- 
tions on the Salonika Front, and their 
recovery had been chronically retarded 
by unfavorable weather. The Yugoslav 
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market for silk textiles, moreover, had 
been affected adversely by the advent of 
substitutes, of both foreign and domes- 
tic manufacture. 

The entire 1940 production of silk co- 
coons was bought by Government plants 
for conversion into silk manufactures. 
In addition, annual imports of silk spin- 
nings and fabrics had reached a volume 
of 3,500 metric tons, valued at 137,000,000 
dinars (about $4,077,000) yearly. Start- 
ing from the inconsiderable figure of 138 
metric tons in 1921, imports of silk yarn 
and products had risen to 921 tons in 
1929, and to 3,244 tons in 1936, valued at 
more than $3,250,000. In 1937, they fell 
off to 2,782 tons. 

From one plant in 1922 Yugoslavia’s 
rayon industry had expanded to 26 
plants in 1940; most of these were built 
after 1933. During the 20 years follow- 
ing World War I, 5 or 6 large knitting 
mills and about 45 knitting workshops 
were built. 

From 328 metric tons in 1928, imports 
of rayon yarn rose to 3,106 tons in 1936. 
They fell off slightly to 2,716 tons in 
1937 and 2 218 tons in 1938. But in 1939 
they amounted to 3,006 metric tons. 
Germany and Italy were principal sup- 
pliers in the most recent prewar years. 

War depreciation inevitably affected 
textile machinery in use on wool, silk, 
and miscellaneous fibers. Lack of re- 
placement parts resulted in abnormal 
wear and tear on the mills, particularly 
on the looms, a high percentage of which 
had entered the stage of obsolescence 
before 1941. 

There are considered to be potentiali- 
ties for some further industrial develop- 
ment in the branches other than the 
cotton branch, but to a considerably 
smaller extent. Its scope would be de- 
termined by the limits of domestic de- 
mand and the degree of adaptability of 
the plants. 


U.S. Textile Machinery 


Depending on the availability of tex- 
tile machinery in the United States, defi- 
nite openings for. American trade with 
the Yugoslav textile industry may be an- 
ticipated. Plans to modernize and ex- 
pand facilities are to be expected, and a 
larger demand for United States raw 
cotton is very probable. It can be as- 
sumed that new installations of spindles, 
looms, knitting and finishing machines, 
and auxiliary equipment would be stag- 
gered over a period of years, in con- 
formity with gradual availability of ma- 
chinery abroad, Yugoslav ability to pay, 
and capacity to train technicians and 
workers for modernized production 
methods. 

An important consideration in deter- 
mining American participation in the 
Yugoslav market for textile machinery 
will be the adeptness of United States 
manufacturers in taking advantage of 
present favorable circumstances. While 
United States textile machinery has been 
unknown in Yugoslavia heretofore ex- 
cept by hearsay reputation of eXcellence, 
the impression prevails generally that 
American machinery manufacturers 
have been in a relatively better position 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Latin American Aspects 
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of Postwar TOURISM 


Tourist Dollars Spent in 


GREAT DEAL has been written 

and said about the importance of 
our buying the products of our Latin 
American neighbors in order that they, 
in turn, shall have the dollars with which 
to buy our automobiles, typewriters, and 
other machines, and thus keep our mil- 
lions of workers employed. Relatively 
little, however, has been said regarding 
the. economic importance of encourag- 
ing our tourists to travel and to spend 
their money in those countries. 

This is largely due to the general lack 
of knowledge of the important place 
which tourism occupies in the interna- 
tional balance of trade. Perhaps an ex- 
ample or two will serve to illustrate this 
point. Let us say that a cargo of rub- 
ber is shipped from Brazil to New York— 
that, obviously, is an export from Brazil 
to the United States worth, say $50,000. 
But suppose a shipload of tourists sailed 
from New York to Rio de Janeiro. What 


“the Other Americas’ Make Markets for U. § 


By Maurice E. Gi_more, 
Director, 


portation and Economic Develop- 
Office 


Acting 


ment, of Inter-American 


Affairs 


is that—an export, an import, or 
shipload of tourists? 

If the ship which we have in mind 
carried 500 passengers and if it remained 
10 days in the Brazilian ports of Baia, 
Rio, and Santos—as many cruise ships 
do—and if each passenger spent an av- 
erage of $10 a day, we would have a total 
of $50,000. This would represent an ex- 
port on the part of Brazil just as surely 
as would the cargo of rubber. And, as 
almost everyone will agree, selling food, 
souvenirs, and entertainment to the tour- 
ists would be a more agreeable occupa- 
tion for the Brazilians than trying to 


just a 





Courtesy Grace Line 


Tourists from a U. S. liner admiring native wares at the dock in Valparaiso, Chile 


Department of Trans- 


S. Industries 


extract $50,000 worth of 
the Amazonian jungles. 


Like “Bread on the Waters” 


In other words, expenditures made by 
U. S. tourists in a foreign country are 
an import on our part, because we are 
importing goods and services, and an 
export on the part of the country in 
which the dollars are spent. And, in the 
case of Latin American countries, it js 
pretty safe to say that every tourist dol- 
lar we spend there soon returns to us 
for the purchase of products of our own 
industries 

While we, the republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, have given little 
thought to this subject, it has long been 
recognized in Europe that tourism—that 
is, the entertainment of visitors from 
abroad ‘(from beyond one’s own bor- 
ders)—is one of the most profitable and 
most satisfactory industries in which any 
nation can engage. ‘Tourism was made 
the subject of a special study by the 
League of Nations—‘‘Survey of Tourist 
Traffic as an Economic Factor—1936.”) 


rubber from 


“Cultivating” Tourism 

The average man in the street seldom 
thinks of tourists or tourism in an eco- 
nomic sense. He can see how commodi- 
ties like bananas and coffee can be trans- 
lated into foreign exchange. “But can 
a country cultivate tourists as it can 
bananas, and will it pay?” 

Well, let us look at 
Guatemala derives a large 


some figures. 
part of its 


revenue from bananas, but it must 
plant, cultivate, harvest, and ship at 
least 15 bunches in order to add $5 to 


the Guatemalan national income—and 
a great many things, as any grower Will 
tell you, can happen to a bunch of ba- 
nanas between planting and shipping. 
Yet Guatemala can enrich itself by that 
same $5—with almost no effort at all— 
merely by encouraging Mr. Smith to tour 
around the country with a camera for 
one day photographing donkeys, Indians, 
and volcanoes. Multiply Mr. Smith by 
1,000 and you will have $5,000 a day; 
$150,000 a month; or $1,800,000 a year. 
Fantastic? Not when you consider that 
in 1929, the peak travel year, U. S. resi- 
dents spent $482,400,000 in countries 
outside our borders. Almost half of this 
entire amount, or $213,100,000, went to 
Europe—which is “an old hand” at cul- 
tivating tourists. 
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Benefits Can Be Multiplied 


In 1943, United States visitors spent 
$71,000,000 in Mexico, about $3.25 for 
every Mexican, or about 8 percent of the 
per capita national income of Mexico. 
And travel experts believe that United 
States travel-spending in Mexico might 
well be doubled in the next few vears 
with proper organization, planning, and 
a few improvements in facilities for 
guests. ; 

Furthermore, the tourist dollar, ob- 
servers agree, is one of the most widely 
distributed forms of national income, for 
no one has a monoply on this business— 
the tourist wanders into the far corners 
of the land, into the highways and by- 
ways, and sprinkles his dollars pretty 
evenly as he goes. Thus a few million 
tourist dollars, spread about, appreciably 
increases the purchasing power of, and 
raises the standard of living in, the na- 
tion that happens to be on the receiving 
end. 
In 1939 United States travelers spent 
$9,200,000 in Cuba, or about $3 for every 
Cuban. In the same year, which wis 
our peak travel year to South America, 
only 12,000 U. S. residents visited that 
continent and spent there $12,000,000. 
This amount divided among the 84.000,- 
000 inhabitants of South America is only 
Tcents a head 


Favorable Factors 


Can this amount be increased? Defi- 
nitely yes, and for the following reasons: 
First of all, in the postwar world we will 
have greatly improved, cheaper, and 
more convenient transportation. Travel 
restrictions of the past 4 years have built 
up a great backlog of prospective trav- 
elers among our citizens. The great in- 
crease in knowledge of, and interest in, 
the Latin American republics resulting 





Courtesy Grace Line 


A tourist bargains with an Indian woman 
(near Cuzco, Peru) whose stock in trade 
comprises knitted hats, colorfully costumed 
dolls, long-legged woolly llamas checked 
and striped in bazar colors 
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The Floating Gardens of Xochimilco form one of the preeminent tourist attractions at Mexico 


City. 


from 4 years of the wartime Good Neigh- 
bor Policy has influenced a great many 
North Americans, who formerly traveled 
only to Europe, to visit the other Ameri- 
can republics. Moreover, the heart of 
Europe is war-torn and the many trans- 
portation and communication systems 
over there are so badly disrupted that it 
may take several years to set things in 
order again. This will give the Ameri- 
can republics a head start on tourist 
travel in the immediate future. 

Furthermore, in the past 4 war years 
the republics to the south have made 
many improvements in their highways; 
they have also built a number of hotels 
and are planning to build others as soon 
as materials become available. The Pan 
American Highway, now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, will draw thou- 
sands of motorists to Mexico, and to 
Central and South America. 


Creates Exchange 

And, lastly, with the goals of in- 
creased employment—jobs for 60,000,000 
workers—and with exports to be in- 
creased to $10,000,000,000 a year, we 
must plan on a vast increase in foreign 
travel in order to place in the hands of 
our customers the exchange with which 
to buy our goods. 

Secretary of Commerce Wallace, while 
testifying on the Trade Agreements Act, 
told the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that America’s gross expenditures 
on foreign travel, including ocean pas- 
senger fares, might reach a level of 
$1,250,000,000 by the early 1950's. Com- 
merce Department economists hold that, 
if the national income of this country is 
$150,000,000,000 a year after the war, and 
if we spend only the same proportion on 
travel abroad as we did in 1929, then for- 
eign travel will amount to $1,250,000,000. 
But travel expenditures rise faster than 
incomes do, and so the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce comes out 
with the idea that it might reach a bil- 


lion and a half. Canada in the past has 
received about two-fifths of the Ameri- 
cans’ travel expenditures, Europe and 
the Mediterranean a little more, while 
a little less than a fifth went to Mexico 
and the rest of Latin America. But 
because of disrupted conditions in Eu- 
rope, Latin America is expected to re- 
ceive Many more tourists than ever 
before. 

Thus far we have spoken only of the 
economic advantages to be gained by 
stimulating tourist travel, but there are 
also broad social and spiritual benefits 
which, if properly evaluated, might well 
outweigh many times the dollars and 
cents value of tourists. But that is a 
subject which may well be treated in 
another and wider survey. 


Region “Has Everything” 


No region on earth has more to offer 
to travelers than the American repub- 
lics. Here they can enjoy the complete 
round of travel attractions which would 
be encountered on a trip around the 
world—cities as foreign as Paris and 
Madrid are foreign; primitive native 
life; ruins as ancient and mysterious as 
are to be found anywhere on the globe; 
ski and fishing centers offering these 
sports at their best; health resorts and 
thermal springs as beneficial as the bet- 
ter-Known ones in Europe; night clubs, 
racing, bullfights, tennis and golf, ca- 
sinos and bathing beaches; shops with 
fascinating merchandise; and many 
other intriguing offerings. 

The republics themselves, by proper 
promotion programs patterned along the 
lines of the excellent tourist publicity 
developed by the countries of Europe, 
have it within their power to cash in on 
these attractions and also on the great 
amount of good will built up by the 
Good Neighbor Policy. Past studies in 
this field have pretty well established 
what the tourist likes and what he does 
not like—or rather what she does not 

(Continued on p. 13) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified 
as export opportunities are in short sup- 
ply or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding 
now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit. ) 


Index, by Commodities 


NUMBERS SHOWN HERE REFER TO NUMBERED 
ITEMS IN SECTION BELOW] 


Automobiles and Automotive Equipment 
4,6,8,9 

Clothing: 16, 25 

Construction Materials: 7, 26 

Electrical Equipment and Appliance 11 

Foodstuffs: 24, 29 

General Merchandise: 3, 16, 25 

Hairdressers’ Supplies: 10 

Household Appliances: 1, 13,17 

industrial Equipment: 7, 9 

Jewelry: 19 

Leather Goods: 3, 15, 19 

Lumber: 6 

Machinery: 1, 13, 20, 22, 23, 27, 28 


Metals: 1 
Office Equipment: 2, 3, 18 
Paper: 12 


Plastics: 1 
Textiles: 16, 21, 25 
Tools: 5, 8, 14 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—L. Peirce Brady, representing 
Vulcano S. A. Comerciai, Buenos Aires, is in- 
terested in raw and semimanufactured prod- 
ucts for industries, including metals, plas- 
tics, and industrial machinery. He is pres- 
ently in the United States until February 1, 
1946. U.S. mail address: c/o Pan American 
Trade Development Corporation, 40 Wall 
Street, New York City 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared 

2. Brazil—H. Charles Hallawell of Hallawell 
& Cia. Ltda., Avenida Almirante Barroso 90-8 
Floor, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in obtain- 





ing representation of office equipment in gen- 
eral and washing machines. To arrive Janu- 
ary 20, via Los Angeles. Length of visit: 1 to 
3 months. U. S. mail address: c/o Mrs 
Frances Sherlock, 1827 N. El Cerrito, Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San 
Leandro, San Francisco 

3. British West Indies—George Joseph 
River Road, St. George’s Grenada, is inter- 
ested in haberdashery, dry goods, hosiery, 
glass and enamelware, stationery, boots and 
shoes. To arrive January via Miami 
Length of visit: 1 month U.S. mail address 
c/o Middleton & Co. Ltd., 80 Broad Street 
New York City 


4. Ecuador—George Fayad of Fayad Her- 
manos, P. O. Box 773, Guayaquil, is interested 
in the study of organization and methods in 
automobile-mechanic busine 


January, via Miami, for a visit of 1 
U. S. mail address: c/o Hotel Taft, § 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New Y 


Itinerary New York City and 
ton, D. C 

5. France—R. L. Cros, representing Estab- 
lissements Mariot 3 Villa Theodore-Deck 
Paris 15 interested in saw blades, files, and 
small tool He is presently in this country 








Chilean University Wants 
Manufacturers’ Literature 
on Machinery and Equip 
ment 


Directors of the Universidad 
Tecnica Federico Santa Maria of 
Valparaiso, Chile, have requested 
that the University be furnished 
with catalogs, pamphlets, and pros- 
pectuses of the leading manufac- 
turers in the United States han- 
dling machinery and_ technical 
equipment, the United States Con- 
sul at Valparaiso, Chile, reports 

The directors point out that such 
material is on hand from German, 
British, and Swedish firms but that, 
to date, little or no United States 
descriptive material has been re- 
ceived. The University’s leaders 
have evidenced a desire that their 
students have an opporunity to 
study American machinery and 
methods, and they believe that the 
furnishing of commercial catalogs 
will be of aid in acquainting the 
students with United States prod- 
ucts 

In view of the importance of the 
University in Valparaiso and in all 
of Chile—it is the leading technical 
university of the country—the 
Consulate is of the opinion that 
United States manufacturers may 
well be interested in having their 
literature on file at this educational 
institution. It is requested that 
any material of this character be 
sent directly to the University 











until February 1946. U. S. mail address: 
147-25 Hoover Avenue, Jamaica, L. I, New 
York 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared 

6. Gold Coast—Walter Rudolf Hauri, owner 
of Swiss Motor Shop, Accra, and partner in 
African Veneer Mahogany Exporters Insuaim, 


is interested in mahogany, tractors ang 
ogging machinery, and mote pare parts, as 
well as to purchase a sawmill for export to 
Gold Coast To arrive: January, via New 
York City Length of visit: 3 to 4 months 
U. S. mail address: c/o Mr. Fred Williamson. 


M. D. Williamson & Ci Cockeysville, Md. 


Itinerary: New York City, Philadelphia, Baj. 
timore, Washington, D. C., and Chicago 

7. Greece Christ pher N Carolon Presj- 
dent of the Hellenic Co. of Mines and Min. 
erals, Hellenic Co. for International Exchange 
nd the Nestor Trading ¢ Athens, is inter. 
ested in ct struction material and indus- 
trial line He is present n this country 


for an indeft te visit U. S. mail address 





n 1014-20 Walnut 

ree Phil: ideiphia 6, P , 

World Trade Directory Report being 
t epared 

8. Iceland—He I 1 Vesturgata § 
ReyKjavik, is interested in bus bodies, auto- 
nobile and spare part trucks and spares 
earth-moving hovel mechanic service 
tools, truck hoists, truck bodic To arrive 


January, via New York Length of visit: 2 


montl a. oo 1 addre c/o Packard 
Mot Export Corpora 1861 Broadway, 
New York 23, N.Y. Itinerary: New York City 
Detroit Chicago, Cleveland Washington 
D. ¢ 


9. New Zealand—J. F. Johnston, 50 Epsom 
Avenue, Epsom SE-3, Auckland, represent- 


ing Motor Specialties Ltd., 80-86 Anzac Ave- 
nue, Auckland, is interested in automobile 
ind dustrial equipment lo arrive: Janu- 
ary or February 1946, via Buffal Length of 
isit: 4to6 months. U.S. mail address: c/o 
New Zealand Supply Mis Washington 


D. C Itinerary: New York City, Detroit 
Toledo, Chicag Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los 


Export Opportunities 


10. Belgium——Mr F. Bruystens-Arien, 76 


Longue rue des. Image Antwerp, desires 
purchase quotation ! ll types of hair- 
dresser supplies uch as combs, razors 
brushes, pins, curle hair ¢ and prepara- 
tior hairdressers’ chairs and stools 

11. Belgium—Cheville Belga (Jean Pot- 
tier 10 rue de la Source, Brussels, desires 
purchase quotations on light electric ham- 
me for setting screw anchor 

12. Belgium—Guy Courtoy, 44 Avenue du 
Roi, Brussels, desires purchase quotations on 
all types of paper—lithographic and offset, 
bond. ledger book art, parchment, card- 
board, blotting, bible, writing 


13. Belgium—Entrepots H. Zunsheim, 105 
115, rue Charles Demeer, Brussels, desires 
pure hase quotations on machines for clean- 
ing, filling, corking, capping and labeling 


wine and liquor bottle vine cooling ma- 
chines (5 degrees C. below Ze! in vacuo); 
ne pasteurizing machines (72 degrees C in 
vacuo) wine-treating machine for trans- 
forming white wine into sparkling wine, 


14. Belgium—Jules Crustin, 34-36 rue 
Pierre Fanchamps, Verviers, desires purchase 
quotations on wire binding tools, such as 
packing pullers and pince cutting tools, 
hammers, nail puller eal 
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15. Belgium- Etablissements Allart-Van- 
me, 6 Boulevard Lalaing, Tournai, de- 
o- urchase quotations on shoes for men, 
pond 4 children, and infants—all kinds of 
slip elgium- Raoul Goossens-Devreux, 9, 
e des Combattants, Wavre, desire purchase 
uotations on sewing, knitting, and darning 
needles, buttons, embroidery cotton, safety 
ins, combs, braces, suspenders, elastic, cot- 
ton ‘and woolen underwear (men’s, women's 
and infants’), ladies’ blouses, rayon and silk 
stockings, corsets and brassieres, ladies 
woolen frock coats, infants’ dresses, material 
or men’s shirts, scarves, knitting wool, 
handkerchiefs, men’s neckwear and sweaters, 
cotton and wool socks, 

17. Belgium—Les Fonderies & Poeleries 
Nationales S. A. “Fopona,” Haren-lez-Brus- 
sels, desire purchase quotations on electric, 
gas, and coal stoves, ranges, heaters, and 
radiators 

18, Belgium—Produits Maxons's, 140 Ave- 
nue Jean Dubrucq, Brussels, desire purchase 
quotations on bores containing 36 drawing 
pins (thum b tacks). 

19. Canada—Alder Jewellery Co., Ltd., 43 
Yonge Street Arcade, Toronto 1, desire pur- 
chase quotations on high quality leather 
wallets; rings, set with semiprecious stones 
and/or imitations, complete line of costume 
jewelry, medium and high priced, of white 
jead, brass, and sterling silver, painted or 
set with rhinestones; erpansion bracelets, 
metal or sterling silver; compacts, sterling 
silver and metal; flat silverware; imitation- 
pearl necklaces, a nd chokers; lockets, pend- 
ants, charm bracelets, metal or sterling 
silver. 

20. Colombia—Alberto Seguro Herrera, 
Calle 11, no. 3-93, Bogota, desires purchase 
quotations on eight pressing machines, one 
drier, one cleaner—new or rebuilt 

21. England—-Lines Bros, Ltd, Morden 
Road, Merton, London, S. W. 19, desire pur- 
chase quotations on artificial leather cloth 
200,000 square yards. The English firm 
would like interested American manufac- 
turers to forward samples of their products 

22. Eire—Farina, Ltd., The Docks, Athlone, 
County Westmeath. This company desires 
to secure the services of an American con- 
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sulting engineer specializing in the starch 
industry who could give technical informa- 
tion in regard to the setting up of ma- 
chinery for corn-starch extraction and the 
manufacture of liquid glucose. 

23. France—Cooperative Laitiered es Agri- 
culteurs de la Mavenne, Quai Carnot, May- 
enne, Mayenne, desire purchase quotations 
on ice-cream mixers and equipment for the 
making of yogurt, kefir, and milk chocolate 
beverage; milk cans—250 cans, 10 liters ca- 
pacity; cream cans—300 cans, 20 liters ca- 
pacity. 

24. Gold Coast—The Wurababa Industries 
(Owner: James A. Langdon), Cross Street, 
P. O. Box 41, Nsawam, desire purchase quota- 
tions on shortening—840 pounds (for every 
3 months), same as “Spry” product, in glass 
jars or tin cans; margarine—1,680 pounds 
(for 3 months), in 5-pound tin cans; corn 
sirup (glucose)—25 pounds (for trial), in 
large containers—several types as samples. 

25. Luxemburg—Antoine Scholer, 82, rue 
de l’Acierie, Luxemburg, desires purchase 
quotations on women’s woolen, silk, rayon, 
and nylon stockings; men’s and infants’ 
three-fourths wool stockings; cotton under- 
wear; ladies’ corsets and girdles; elastic for 
suspenders; men’s and women’s garters; 
press buttons, needles, safety pins; knitting 
wool and cotton; woolen fabrics for men’s 
suits and coats, and ladies’ frocks. 

26. Mezxico—Cia Construcciones Nacio- 
nales, S. A., Edificio Banco Popular, Despacho 
205, Monterrey, Nuavo Leon, have been given 
a contract for the construction of a road to 
the ElCarmen Mine of Minerales de Chihau- 
hua S. A. (El Potosi Mining Co.), according to 
a recent report from the American Embassy 
in Mexico, D. F. The road is to be completed 
within a period of 2 years; at present, how- 
ever, no other details are known. It is also 
reported that equipment has been placed on 
the job and work was started during the 
latter part of October. This information 
is given as of possible interest to American 
manufacturers of road-building equipment 
and supplies. Cia. Construcciones Nacio- 
nales, S. A., is said to be operated by Arthur 
and Thomas Williams, with financial back. 
ing by Prisciliano Elizondo, of Monterrey. 








= 


caused some delays in the past. 


agents of the United States firm. 


The Turkish Ministry of Public 


factory for contract purposes. 





—— 


Necessity of Adequate Credentials for uy. S Business 
Representatives in Turkey 


United States firms doing business in Turkey through resident agents 
should furnish their representatives with written authorization to act on their 
behalf, according to the United States Embassy at Ankara. 

With the increased interest of the Turkish Government in the industriali- 
| zation of the country and improvement of its transport and communications 
| systems, the various Ministries of the Turkish Government are being ap- 
| proached by a greater number of American manufacturers. Conversations 
and negotiations between representatives of those firms and the interested 
Ministries lead to the consideration of firm contracts, which the latter are 
loath to sign without incontestable evidence of the signing authority of the 
representatives of the United States firms. 


| 
| 
| The American Embassy recommends that United States firms furnish thei~ 
| representatives, the factory representatives or the agents or distributors in 
Turkey, with statements setting forth clearly and spevifically the extent of 
| their authorization to act for their principals in negotiations with Turkish 
Government agencies. It should be noted that there is full authorization to 
sign contracts or agreements on behalf of a United States firm or other 
In some instances, the Ministries may 
require direct advice from the United States firm, but it is believed that in 
most instances clear evidence of signing authority presented by the repre- 
Sentative will be acceptable to the Ministries. 
Health is examining with particular 
thoroughness the credentials of representatives of foreign manufacturers of 
pharmaceuticals, the Embassy states. 
whom it deals must be appointed by the manufacturer and must bear creden- 
| tials originating in the home office. It will not consider the authority granted 
| Nn agent or distributor in Turkey by a regional or area distributor as satis- 


Absence of such evidence has 


It insists that representatives with 
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An operating office for the construction com- 
pany has been opened in the Hotel Olympic in 
Chihuahua, Chihuahua. 

27. Spain—Justo Lopez Valcarcel, Calle 
Jose Antonio, 1, Vigo, desires purchase quota- 
tions on machinery required for the pro- 
cessing of fish residues for the production of 
fish oil and fish meal. It is contemplated 
that the installation shall have a capacity for 
the treatment of 4 tons of residue in 8 
hours; facilities available for steam or elec- 
tric power. Prospective buyer lacks infor- 
mation as to exact kind and amount of ma- 
chinery or other installations necessary, and 
for this reason desires to enter into corre- 
spondence with interested firms. 

28. South Africa—Wayne Tyre Co., P. O. 
Box 514, Durban, desire purchase quotations 
on machinery for manufacturing mate from 
scrap automobile tires—capacity 750 to 1,000 
square feet daily; catalogs are requested by 
air mail. 


Import Opportunity 


29. South Africa—Lamberts Bay Canning 
Co., Ltd, 122 St. George’s Street, Capetown. 
Product for sale; Frozagn and canned craw- 
fish tails (principally frozen). 





Latin America 
Aspects of Postwar 
Tourism 


(Continued from p. 11) 


like, for more than 60 percent of all U. 
S. travelers are women. 


Official Study and Stimulus 


The Transportation Department of 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs is 
now making a study of travel as a means 
of balancing inter-American trade and 
disseminating inter-American good will. 
This department has been cooperating 
with the Tourist Department of the 
Mexican Government in making a sur- 
vey of tourism in Mexico and of the steps 
which should be taken to encourage a 
greater interchange of travel. This de- 
partment is also prepared to assist other 
American republics which request this 
service and which wish to add to their 
national income by encouraging tourist 
travel, 

The many advantages which the tour- 
ist movement has bestowed on mankind 
have been summed up in one sentence 
by the British authority, Dr. A. J. 
Norval: 

“Nothing he writes, “has con- 
tributed more than travel to rending 
the veil of ignorance; to enlightening the 
human mind and extending the com- 
pass of its vision; to stimulating new 
desires and creating an effective demand 
and outlet for the commodities and en- 
terprise of other localities, countries, and 
nations; to breaking down national and 
international barriers, hatreds, and 
prejudices; to effecting a more intimate 
intercourse among the different races of 
the world and creating a more sympa- 
thetic understanding among them, while 
establishing the fact of their common 
brotherhood, and, in general, to raising 
the tone of life and the character of 
mankind to a higher level.”’ 


” 
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_ Oversea SURPLUS Disposa 


January 12, 1946 


Prepared by the Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner 


The recent opening of six new FLC 
Field Commissioner offices to dispose of 
oversea war surplus in widely scattered 
parts of the world was announced by 
Thomas B. McCabe, Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner, during the week ended 
January 5. 

The new offices are located as follows: 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, covering Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay. 

Quarry Heights, Canal Zone, covering 
the Caribbean Defense Command and 
Mexico. 

Ottawa, Canada, suboffice for the 
North Atlantic area, which covers 
Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador, 
Greenland, Iceland, Bermuda, and the 
Bahamas and will have headquarters in 
Washington. 

Melbourne, Australia, for 
and the South Pacific areas. 

Shanghai, China, with branch office in 
Chungking, China. 

Guam, for the Marianas and the Mar- 
shall-Gilbert areas. 

The China, Melbourne, and Guam of- 
fices are branch offices of the central 
Field Commissioner headquarters in 
Manila; and the Rio and Quarry Heights 
offices are joint headquarters for the 
Field Commissioner for Latin America. 

Names of the Field Commissioners at 
the new offices and their addresses are 
listed as follows: 


Austra‘ia 


PuHILip C. Kipp, 

Field Commissioner, Latin America Hdqs 

Foreign Liquidation Commission 

APO 676, No. 1 

Postmaster, Miami, Florida 
Overseas Address 
* §01 Edificio Atlantico, 
137 Avenida Franklin Roosevelt 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Pui.ip C. Kipp, 

Field Commissioner, Latin America Hdqs 

Foreign Liquidation Commission 

APO 834, ~% Postmaster 

New Orleans, La. 

Overseas Address 
Hdgqs., Caribbean Defense Command 
Quarry Heights, C. Z 

Lt. Cot. JOHN W. CLARKE, 

Field Commissioner, Canadian & No. Atlantic 
Areas, Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner, 

New War Department Building 

2ist & Virginia Avenue 

Washington, D. C 

Overseas Address 
“% Military Attaché, U. S. Embassy, 
Ottawa, Canada 

Bric. GEN. FREDERIC B. BUTLER 

Acting Field Commissioner, So. Pac. & Aus- 
tralia Hdgqs. Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sion, 

APO 924, *; Postmaster 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Overseas Address 
Hdgs. For. Lig. Com., 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Bric. GEN. B. A. JOHNSON, 

Special Representative of the Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commissioner in China Hdgqs., For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner, 

APO 879, “% Postmaster, 

New York, N. Y 


Overseas Address 
New Development Bldg 
Shanghai, China 
CapT. ForREST CLOSE, USN 
Acting Field Commissioner, Marianas & Mar- 
shall-Gilbert Areas, 
Hdas. Foreign Liquidation Commission, 
APO 246, *. Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif 
Overseas Address 
Hdgs. For. Liq. Com 
Com. Marianas, Guam 


Other Field Commissioners and their 
addresses are as follows: 


a. For the 
Theaters 


European and Mediterranean 


JOHN C. VIRDEN, 
Central Field Commissioner, Europe Hdqs 
Foreign Liquidation Commission 
APO 887, ©, Postmaste! 
New York, N. Y 
Overseas Address 
Shell Building 
29 Rue de Berri 
Paris, France 
JAMES M. BRITTAIN 
Field Commissioner, United Kingdom Hdqs 
Foreign Liquidation Commission 
APO 413, Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y 
Overseas Addres 
Grosvenor Square 
London, W-1 
England 
CoL. DANIEL P. CAULKINS 
Deputy Field Commissioner, MTO Hdgq 
Foreign Liquidation Commission 
APO 512 Postmaste: 
New York, N. Y 
Overseas Addre 
U. S. Embassy 
Rome, Italy 


b. For the African-Middle East 
and Persian Gulf Command 


Theater 


ERNEST S. Dowp 
Central Field Commissioner 
AMET-PGC Hdgqs 
Foreign Liquidation Commission 
APO 1787 Postmaste! 
New York, N. Y 
Overseas Addre 
Hdqs., AMET 
Cairo, Egypt 
CoL. JOHN B. STETSON 
Field Commissioner, PGC 
Hdqs. Foreign Liquidatior 
APO 523, Postmaster! 
New York. N. Y¥ 
Overseas Addre 
Hdgs., U. S. Force: 
Teheran, Iran 


c. For the India-Burma Theate 


WALTER B. SCHLEITER 
Field Commissioner, IBT 
APO 885, Postmaster 
New York, N. Y 
Overseas Address 
+ Hdqs., IBT 
New Delhi, India 


d. For the Pacific Area and China 


JOHN K. HOWARD 
Field Commissioner, Pacific and China Hdqs., 
Foreign Liquidation Commission 
APO 1707, °“. Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif 
Overseas Address 
Nat'l. City Bank Bldg 
Manila, P. I 


In another announcement, Thomas B 
McCabe, Liquidation Commissioner 
stated that November sales from overseg 
surplus of aircraft and aircraft parts by 
the PLC Aircraft Division realized a tota] 
of $1,200,813 on planes and equipment 
initially costing $4,499,819. The disposal 
Sale brought the cumulative sales re. 
ceipts through November 30, 1945, to 
$6 535,511, while the cumulative original 
cost of aircraft and parts sold from over. 
sea surplus amounted to $19,390,959 op 
that date. 

“A great disparity exists in many jn. 
stances between the procurement cost 
and the selling price of our surplus” 
Mr. McCabe pointed out, “because the 
procurement cost and the present value 
of much surplus, as in this case, is not at 
all synonymous.” 

“It must be remembered that a great 
deal of our disposable surplus is second. 
hand and a ‘veteran’ of several years of 
war duty; while those items still in new 
condiiton were constructed for one pur- 
pose—war—and in a majority of cases 
must be scaled down in order to arrive 
at a fair civilian utility value. Another 
important factor is that surplus that 
may be in a new condition has a con- 
tinuing depreciation in value until] it 
is sold.” 

Included in the $1,200,813 was $441.- 
530, the sales price obtained during No- 
vember by the FLC Aijircraft Division 
from export sale of 18 aircraft from 
tocks of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation These aircraft had an 
original value of $1,940501 These 
transactions brought the total of FLC 
export sales from RFC stocks through 
November 30, 1945, to $4,998,105 

Cumulative totals of FLC sales include 
those made under the Foreign Ecoonmic 
Administration prior to transfer of its 
activities to FLC 

FLC oversea sales in November in- 
cluded 24 transport aircraft, of which 16 
were purchased by South American or- 
ganizations. The China National Avia- 
tion Corporation purchased three C-47A 
transports, original cost $337,430, for 
$75,000. Indian National Airways pur- 
chased three C-47’s, original cost $387,- 
357, for $75,000. The French Air Min- 
istry purchased two C-—47’s, original cost 
$229,256, for $40,000, and one C-60A, 
original cost $128,570, for $28,000. 

Other sales from FLC stocks included 
one L-5A, liaison-type plane to Capt. 
P.R. M. Barrington, original cost $10,512, 
for $1,000: and two L—5B’s to the Yale- 
in-China Association, original cost $19,- 
810, for $2,000. Both sales were made 
in Calcutta. 

RFC export sales by the FLC Aircraft 
Division for November follow: one C-47, 
cost $114,628 to Bola de Nieve, S. A. 
Guerro, Mexico, for $20,000; one C-47 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Greece 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Athens) 


The latter haif of November and the 
first part of December 1945 were charac- 
terized in Greece by economic uncer- 
tainty and instability, attributable to a 
large extent to the political crisis which 
jasted throughout the period under re- 
yiew. The economic situation in Greece 
resulted not only in a change of govern- 
ments, but in stronger official emphasis 
on the need of substantial foreign loans. 

Industrial production during Novem- 
ber in nearly all branches continued to 
be retarded by currency instability and 
general economic uncertainty. A no- 
table exception to the general trend was 
the cotton spinning and weaving indus- 
try, which recorded a further increase 
in activity, attaining 50 percent of pre- 
war capacity for the first time since lib- 
eration. The wool-spinning industry also 
registered a moderate increase. Output 
of these important branches, which op- 
erated almost exclusively for the ac- 
count of the Greek Government, was 
handicapped by electric-power-supply 
difficulties caused by long-delayed and 
essential repairs to generating facilities 
in the Athens area. Usually rainy 
weather interfered with building opera- 
tions and kept the production of building 
materials in November at previous lev- 
els, except for lime, which fell off sharp- 
ly from 45 percent of prewar capacity 
in October to 20 percent in the following 
month. Flour milling was 13 percent 
lower than in October, possibly in line 
with concurrent decline in the produc- 
tion of macaroni as a result of disagree- 
ment between the manufacturers and 
theGovernment. For the first time beer 
brewing reached full prewar production 
through the use of barley malt made 
available from local supply sources. No 
change was reported in the paper, leath- 
er-tanning, oilseed, woodworking, phar- 
maceuticals, sulfur-oil, and yeast indus- 
tries. Cigarette production was at 10 
percent above normal prewar levels, but 
this did not overcome an acute retail 
shortage of cigarettes throughout the 
country due to distribution difficulties 
and large-scale hoarding. 

By early December approximately 90 
percent of the 1945 cotton crop had been 
harvested. The crop, which was con- 
siderably earlier than usual because the 
drought caused the cotton to mature 
quickly and discouraged late growth of 
the plant, was believed to be somewhat 
less than the UNRRA September esti- 
mate of 20,500 metric tons. The harvest 
of olives was well under way, and was ex- 
pected to yield 110,000 tons as compared 
With the September estimate of 100,000 
metric tons. The quality of the crop 
was better than usual, as dacus-fly infes- 


tation had not been prevalent—thereby 
permitting the fruit to reach full ma- 
turity. At the same time, late rains sup- 
plied the necessary moisture to create 
favorable harvesting conditions. The 
continued rainfall encouraged the im- 
provement of pasture areas, partly re- 
lieving the shortage of feed grains (but 
hindered the fall seeding program in 
some sections of the country). 

All the above developments, together 
with the sale by the Bank of Greece of 
considerable amounts of foreign ex- 
change to cover commercial imports 
from abroad, tended to retard the ex- 
pansion of bank-note_ circulation. 
Nevertheless, the continuing acute short- 
age in merchandise stocks and other fac- 
tors caused sharp increases in commod- 
ity prices. The cost-of-living index for 
the Athens area reached 3404 on Novem- 
ber 30 (1939=100) as against 2055 a 
month earlier. Salaries and wages were 
increased by 150 percent on the average. 
The black-market rate of the gold pound 
recorded a new high of 78,000 drachmas 
on November 20, compared with 42,000 
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| Sending Direct Inquiries 
| Abroad 
| 


The Department of Commerce 
| desires to suggest to foreign traders 
the high desirability of consulting 
Field Offices of the Department in 
the United States (listed regularly 
| on page 2 of this magazine) before | 
sending trade inquiries directly to 
American diplomatic missions and 
consulates in foreign countries. If 
such a procedure is followed, it will | 
frequently be found that the direct 
inquiry to the office abroad is quite 
unnecessary—because very often 
| the Commerce Department’s Field 
| Offices in commercial centers here 
| at home have a quantity of rele- 
| vant information, including up-to- 
date reports from abroad, of a 
character calculated to answer sat- 
isfactorily the specific questions 
that are in the foreign trader’s 
mind. It must be remembered, 
| moreover, that Foreign Service 
| offices abroad, in this exigent 

period, are usually swamped with 
work, and that answers by such of- 
fices to direct inquiries from this 
country are subject to unavoidable 
delays. 

Try the Commerce Department’s 





action is likely to prove more erz- 
peditious and more profitable. 
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drachmas on October 31, and subse- 
quently remained close to the peak. 

Relief operations progressed despite 
difficulties due to the winter season. In 
about one-half of the Provinces distribu- 
tion of relief food was at least one month 
behind schedule, largely because of the 
lack of transportation facilities. Prices 
of relief rations were increased during 
November by 300 to 400 percent, with 
little effect upon the distribution of food, 
inasmuch as the new prices were still 
only a fraction of the open-market prices 
of the same items. Additional parcels 
from Greeks in America to their relatives 
in Greece were received and were in 
process of transfer to the provincial 
centers for distribution. It is estimated 
that mere than 250,000 such parcels had 
been received from America by mid-De- 
cember. 

For December relief rations were little 
different from those in effect during the 
preceding month. In addition to the 
regular distribution of food, a special 
Christmas issue of 2.4 pounds of flour was 
scheduled. Efforts were made to expe- 
dite the allocation of cloth produced 
locally from UNRRA raw materials and 
also that of UNRRA ready-made cloth- 
ing, especially in the Provinces, to which 
considerable quantities had been sent for 
distribution by December 15. 

Government revenues in November 
were almost doubled as compared with 
October, in consequence of increases in 
certain taxes and higher prices for 
UNRRA supplies introduced by the Gov- 
ernment which took office early in No- 
vember, in an effort to balance the 
budget. Current income from all 
sources recorded an all-time post-liber- 
ation high, but larger Government ex- 
penditures increased the cumulative 
deficit by about 23 percent over the figure 
for October 31. The Government re- 
signed before being able to enforce its 
full economic program, but its successor 
promised to continue the policy of seek- 
ing to balance the budget. Besides the 
substantial increases in excise taxes on 
cigarettes, amusements, luxuries, and in 
the extraordinary emergency tax on 
business, severe measures were enforced 
to obtain larger amounts from taxes on 
war profits and related sources. 


Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


Indexes during the latter half of No- 
vember and the first part of December 
reflected a highly satisfactory rate of 
business activity. The livestock fair at 
Girardot is considered a gage of the local 
economic situation, and sales at this fair 
held recently were the highest on record. 
Elsewhere commercial movement was 
well maintained without registering ex- 
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ceptional advances. Increased imports, 
as supplies and shipping became avail- 
able from abroad, burdened the internal 
transportation facilities cf the country 
and congestion occurred at some points, 
but, on the whole, freight moved quite 
well from the west coast and from Bar- 
ranquilla and Cartagena, with delays but 
without serious complications. 

The most important news during No- 
vember for the coffee industry was the 
announcement by the OPA of a subsidy 
of 3 cents per pound on coffee. Despite 
the improvement in conditions provided 
for the coffee industry, the immediate 
reaction in Colombia was bearish, as a 
higher price increase had been expected 
and discounted for some time. The Na- 
tional Federation of Coffee Growers 
raised the interior buying prices im- 
mediately to compensate for the subsidy 
of 3 cents, and the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Exports, and Imports in- 
creased the minimum for reimbursement 
of foreign exchange on exportations of 
coffee in a similar amount. Reports on 
the coffee crop continued favorable with 
total yields estimated to equal those of 
the preceding year. Exports during Oc- 
tober and November totaled 395468 and 
332.534 sacks of 60 kilograms each, re- 
spectively, compared with 650,063 and 
260.849 sacks for the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. 

Colombia’s regulations concerning ex- 
change control, which limit the amount 
of exchange made available for various 
categories of import merchandise, caused 
increasing congestion of import applica- 
tions for the preferential and first classi- 
fications. Paradoxically, the situation 
regarding luxury items was easier. It 
has become usual for the monthly ex- 
change quotas in some categories to be 
filled a few hours after the quotas have 
been opened. For the first time since the 
present exchange control was established 
in June 1945, considerable opposition ap- 
peared to be developing toward the con- 
tinuation of arbitrary controls on im- 
ports of essential articles such as those 
of the preferential and first categories. 
Opponents of the controls held that 
ample exchange was available and that 
the sooner the country received essential 
equipment and supplies the better for the 
national economy. Free importation of 
essential goods for a trial period was ad- 
vocated with continuation of controls of 
luxury categories. 

Largely as a result of increased cus- 
toms revenues, the fiscal situation of the 
Government improved steadily as 1945 
progressed. The budget for 1945 antici- 
pated a deficit of approximately 50,000.- 
000 pesos, to cover which an internal 
bond issue was authorized. It was ex- 
pected, however, that this deficit would 
not exceed 20,000,000 pesos at the end 
of the year. 

It was announced that the National 
Railways of Colombia will spend approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 during 1946 for railway 
equipment. Included in the list are 18 
Diesel-powered passenger coaches, 35 
locomotives, and 664 freight cars. The 
Colombian Congress approved a project 
for paving approximately 1,800 miles 
of trunk highways. This work will be 
financed by a surtax of 5 centavos per 
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ified class or description.” 


SECTION 5. 


discretion 





suspension thereof at any time; 


goods of that category or description 


SECTION 11.—If any goods 


tion of an order under section 4 


the Restricted to the Prohibited list. 








Control of Exports and Imports Reestablished in Singapore 


The British Military Administration in Malaya has announced that con- 
trol of exports and imports in Singapore will be enforced beginning January 
The enforcement will be based on “The Imports and Exports 
(Emergency Power) Ordinance No. 2 of 1940,” published in the Straits 
Settlements Government Gazette of March 1, 1940. 

In accordance with the terms of the above Ordinance ‘section 4): “The 
Governor may by order make such provisions as he thinks expedient for 
prohibiting absolutely or conditionally, or for regulating . . . the importation 
into or exportation from the Colony ... of all goods, or of goods of any spec- 
Other pertinent provisions of the Ordinance were as follows: 

Where provision is made by any order under section 4 for the issue 
of any license or permit by any officer or person, such officer or person shall, subject 
to any express provision to the contrary contained in the order, have absolute 


(a) as to issue and terms of such license or permit and as to the cancelation or 


(b) as to the conditions to be attached to the issue of such license or permit and 
the cancelation or variation from time to time of such conditions 

SecTIon 9.—The Controller of Restricted Imports or the Controller of Restricted 
Exports may declare that any goods examined by him are goods of a particular 
category or description, and thereupon such goods shall, for all purposes of this 
Ordinance and of any order under section 4 thereof, be taken conclusively to be 


(a) are imported, exported in contravention of an order under section 
5 or 
(b) are brought to any quay, aerodrome, or other place for the purpose of 


being exported or of being transshipped or otherwise dealt with in contraven- 


those goods shall be forfeited; and the exporter of the goods or his agent, or the 
shipper of the goods, shall be liable, in addition to any other punishment or penalty, 
to such penalty not exceeding 5,000 dollars 
of Restricted Imports or the Controller of Restricted Exports 


From time to time, subsequent orders were published placing commodities 


on the Restricted and Prohibited lists, and/or removing commodities from | 


as may be imposed by the Controller 























gallon on gasoline, estimated to produce 
a minimum of 3,000,000 pesos per annum. 
The work will be under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Public Works in Bo- 
gota, and contracts will be let as soon 
as possible. Another transport project 
was presented to the Congress calling 
for purchase by the Government of the 
Cucuta Railway and arrangement with 
the Government of Venezuela for the in- 
auguration and joint operation of ocean- 
going steamer traffic through Lake Ma- 
racaibo to the port of La Concha, thus 
opening Colombia's northeast section to 
direct international trade. 

The Colombian Government author- 
ized the Institute of Industrial Develop- 
ment to issue 10,000,000 pesos in Govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds to be used in 
carrying forward the iron and steel proj- 
ect at Paz del Rio. Meanwhile, leading 
Colombian cities are planning extensive 
developments. Authorities in Bogota 
approved the opening of two new av- 
enues through the center of the business 
district. Medellin was authorized to bor- 
row approximately $7,000,000 to be spent 
on such municipal improvements as 
street paving, modern waterworks, new 
public markets, a slaughterhouse, and 
hydroelectric works. 

The widespread increase in building 
construction throughout Colombia 
caused a serious shortage of cement. 
The governmental organization, Na- 





tional Supply Institute, announced re- 
cently its intention of importing suffi- 
cient stocks of cement to supply the needs 
of the Cauca Valley and of the Barran- 
quilla-Cartagena area. This Institute 
also has been active in buying local crops 
of tobacco, corn, wheat, and rice to sus- 
tain prices and to regulate inequalities 
of distribution. 

The projected petroleum law was 
passed by the Colombian House of Rep- 
resentatives and is now under considera- 
tion by a Senatorial Committee. The 
Committee was to hear representations 
of the oil companies for several weeks, 
final consideration of the law by the 
Senate being postponed unitl the ex- 
traordinary session of the Congress to be 
held early this year 

Labor disputes were numerous, al- 
though stoppage of work was slight. 
Unions attempted a general sympathetic 
work-stoppage demonstration in support 
of a striking textile union, but it was 
believed to have been only partially suc- 
cessful and was subsequently condemned 
by the Government as illegal. Negotia- 
tions were in progress between boat op- 
erators on the Magdalena River and 
freight handlers’ unions, during which 
time the threat of a general strike on 
that vital artery occurred intermittently. 
In the petroleum industry, a general 
strike was called after the suspension of 
negotiations between the unions and the 
oil companies. 
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Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Consulate General, 
Guayaquil) 


Total Ecuadoran cacao exports for the 
first 11 months of 1945 were approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 kilograms, of which 70 

rcent went to the United States, the 
percentage taken by this country having 
fallen from an average of 85 percent 
during the years 1943 and 1944 reportedly 
pecause of United States ceiling prices. 
For the same reason, the United States 
absorbed only 55 percent of Ecuador's 
coffee exports during the first 11 months 
of 1945 as compared with an average of 
gg9 percent during the years 1943 and 
1944. Exports of coffee for the same 
period totaled slightly more than 7,500,- 
000 kilograms. In December, for the first 
time in several months, contracts were 
closed for shipments of coffee to the 
United States, shippers attributing this 
revival of trade to the United States 
Government subsidy of 3 cents a pound, 
which was effective November 19, 1945. 
Sales continued to be made to European 
countries, particularly Sweden and 
Switzerland, at reported prices up to 2 
cents per pound higher than the new 
United States ceiling prices, but only 
from the United States has the demand 
remained steady. 

Latest reports indicate an unusually 
good 1945 sugar crop. With the grind- 
ing season terminated by the middle of 
December in all but the largest mill, 
where production will continue into Jan- 
uary 1946, the Ecuadoran crop is ex- 
pected to total between 690,000 and 
700,000 quintals of 101.4 pounds each, as 
compared with 501,300 quintals in 1944. 
Annual domestic consumption is esti- 
mated at 850,000 quintals, but the Gov- 
ernment is taking steps toward increas- 
ing production to the point of self-suffi- 
ciency by making loans to sugar pro- 
ducers to further mechanization and irri- 
gation and to install additional mill 
machinery. 

It was announced by the Ecuadoran 
National Railways that on January l, 
1946, daily 1-day passenger-train serv- 
ice between Quito and Guayaquil was 
established in place of the present sched- 
ule of three such trains each way weekly. 
The new trains are shorter so as to elim- 
inate the necessity for two locomotives 
on steep grades, but the total passenger- 
carrying capacity per week will be con- 
siderably increased. New rolling stock 
and repair parts are beginning to arrive 
from the United States, and it is hoped 
that normal freight traffic may be re- 
Stored by the end of the first quarter of 
1946, thereby eliminating the present 
congestion of cargo at Guayaquil await- 
ing shipment to Quito and other interior 
points as well as the scarcity in the in- 
terior of products originating in coastal 
Ecuador or abroad. 


Cuba 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Habana) 


General business conditions through- 
out the island remain highly satisfac- 
tory. Retail merchants reported peak 
sales volumes during the holidays and 
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expected no appreciable decline until 
after January 6 (Three Kings’ Day.) 
Wholesale stocks, however, are depleted 
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The Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, which was discontinued follow- 
ing our entry into the war, was 
resumed early in 1945. As before, 
it is issued in parts, each covering 
a major industry or a group of 
associated industries. Coverage 
includes both foreign and domestic 
developments 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
are illustrated. 

Part 7, pictured above, deals with 
leather and its products. It is 
available on subscription or single 
copy basis: $1.50 a year, 5 cents a 
copy. Subscriptions may be en- 
tered with the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
or with any of the Department’s 
field offices, a list of which appears 
on the inside front cover. Checks 
should be made payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

Releases which have already ap- 
peared are listed below: 


INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


Part 7. LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS 


Nos. 1 to 8, both inclusive, cover 
hide and skin developments and 
trends in various countries: 

1. BraztL, PANAMA, AND VENEZUELA. 

2. Costa Rica, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, 
AND NICARAGUA. 

3. INDIA AND SOUTH AFRICA. 

4. BARBADOS, JAMAICA, LEEWARD Is- 
LANDS AND TRINIDAD. 

5. Et SALVADOR AND HAITI. 

6. MEXxIco. 

7. ECUADOR AND PARAGUAY 

8. COLOMBIA. 

9. LEATHER DEVELOPMENTS AND 
TRENDS IN BOLIVIA. 

10. HE AND SKIN DEVELOPMENTS 
AND TRENDS IN PERU. 

11. HtiDE AND SKIN DEVELOPMENTS 
AND TRENDS IN CHILE AND URUGUAY. 

12. Bata ACTIVITIES IN INDIA. 

13. LEATHER DEVELOPMENTS AND 
TRENDS IN MEXICO. 

14. HipE AND SKIN DEVELOPMENTS 
AND TRENDS IN ARGENTINA. 


Write for a sample copy 
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in many lines, and replacement is not 
yet generally possible. Most of the 
shortages previously reported still exist, 
with barbed and mattress wire, corru- 
gated roofing, and cotton yarn heading 
the list and with newsprint a recent ad- 
dition. In the foodstuffs line supplies cf 
most livestock and dairy products and of 
many imported staples such as rice, 
beans, edible oils and fats, and flour are 
still inadequate, although locally pro- 
duced fresh fruits and vegetables are 
reaching the Habana market in good vol- 
ume and are being sold at relatively low 
prices. In order to avoid a flour short- 
age and the necessity of increasing bread 
prices, the Cuban Government proposes 
to subsidize flour imports. 

Recent decrees granting broad tax 
benefits to industries have stimulated in- 
terest in the establishment of new man- 
ufacturing enterprises, and, among oth- 
ers, plans are now being formulated for 
the establishment of plants for manufac- 
turing concrete-reinforced tubing, plas- 
tic articles, rayon yarns, and woolens. 

Weather conditions are favorable, in 
contrast to the droughts which seriously 
affected food crops during the previous 
two winters. Sugar-crop prospects have 
improved still further, and the latest 
forecast for the 1946 crop is 4,800,000 
short tons. The Government authorized 
the start of the 1946 sugar harvest on 
January 2, although most mills are not 
expected to begin to grind until later. 

The fii'st direct export shipment this 
winter of fresh fruits and vegetables left 
for New York on December 22. Because 
of wartime shipping shortages Cuba’s 
fruits and vegetables have, during the 
past few years, been shipped largely and 
at considerable expense by small boats 
to Florida and thence by rail to points 
north. 

Labor unrest shows some signs of abat- 
ing, at least temporarily, and strikes at 
three American-owned sugar mills have 
been terminated—two of them as a result 
of a temporary truce pending Govern- 
ment investigation of the issues in dis- 
pute and the other as a result of a final 
agreement between management and la- 
bor. Some dissatisfaction, however, still 
exists among cane-field workers over al- 
leged delays on the part of cane planters 
to live up to a recent agreement concern- 
ing the payment of back wages due for 
the 1945 grinding season. 

Congress, shortly before it adjourned 
on December 21, enacted a pension and 
retirement plan for textile and fiber 
workers, but failed to take action on other 
important labor legislation, including a 
proposed unemployment-insurance bill. 

The publication of the United States 
Government’s Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment and the 
invitation extended to Cuba to attend a 
preliminary meeting early next year to 
negotiate concrete arrangements for the 
relaxation of tariffs and trade barriers 
and to consult with regard to other top- 
ics on the agenda of a subsequent con- 
ference on world trade and employment 
has caused considerable comment in 
business circles and in the local press. 

With further declines in shipments of 
sugar and molasses, Cuba’s exports dur- 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


Economic Conditions 


Orders have been placed with the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
for passenger vehicles and trucks. De- 
liveries will depend in part on shipping 
facilities. In the meantime, the disposal 
of ex-Army vehicles will help to allevi- 
ate the shortage until new ones are 
available. Stocks of tires, still in short 
supply, are expected soon from the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
A further release from military stocks 
has also been requested. 

South Africa is at present unable to 
supply fruit to the Sudan, but an allo- 
cation of 3,000 cases of canned fruit 
from Australia has been announced. 

Supplies of wheat for bredd making 
are now assured. Arrangements for 
adequate allotments of Canadian wheat 
were made by the Middle East Supply 
Center, Cairo, from December 1945 for 
as long as they are required. Wheat 
cultivation in the Sudan will still be en- 
couraged but not at the expense of soil 
fertility. 

Because of increased supplies, the con- 
trol and distribution of household soap 
has been canceled. A shipment of 450 
tons from the United Kingdom is ex- 
pected, while Australia will supply 500 
tons. 

An unusually large food crop was ex- 
pected earlier but a widespread dry spell 
set in about September 16. It was more 
marked in Kordofan than in the Eastern 
Sudan. Despite difficulties, it is still 
hoped that the Blue Nile Province durum 
crop will be doubled and that the Sudan 
crop as a whole may show an increase 
of 50 percent. 

Locusts continued to emerge in the 
northern, central, and eastern areas of 
the Northern Sudan in the latter part 
of September. The serious outbreak in 
the cultivated areas of the Gash Delta 
received particular attention. Approxi- 
mately 3,600 acres of young cotton were 
destroyed, but resowing was done where 
possible. 


Austria 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Resumption of Mail Service 
to Austria.—Effective January 2, 1946, 
letters not exceeding 1 ounce in weight 
and nonillustrated post cards, which may 
be on business as well as personal or 
family matters but limited to an ex- 
change of information and ascertain- 
ment of facts, may be accepted for mail- 
ing to Austria, according to the Post- 
master General’s Order No. 30145, dated 
December 27, 1945, and published in the 
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ews by COUNTRIES 


Postal Bulletin (Washington) of Decem- 
ber 28. 

The postal rates applicable are: Let- 
ters, 5 cents each, and post cards, 3 cents 
each. 

Registration, money-order, air-xaail, 
and parcel-post services are not avail- 
able at this time. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Soap of Domestic Production: Expor- 
tation Subject to License.—Effective 
June 15, 1945, the exportation of soap 
produced domestically in Belgian Congo 
through one of the customs posts of ex- 
portation ‘Aba, Aru, Mahagi-Port, or 
Kasenyi, whatever may be the destina- 
tion of the soap) has been made sub- 
ject to a special license issued by a com- 
mission located at Stanleyville, by Legis- 
lative Ordinance No. 136/A. E. of June 
15, 1945, published in the Bulletin Ad- 
ministratif of June 25. 

Soap manufacturers established at the 
time of entry into force of this ordinance 
will have the sole right to obtain export 
licenses for their soap, which must con- 
form to quality standards. The com- 
mission is to fix periodically the export 
quota allotted to exporters, taking into 
account the absorption possibilities of 
the markets. The individual export 
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Products of Ecuador 


Our cover picture this week is 
designed to illustrate our third fea- 
ture article, on the subject of 
“Latin American Aspects of Post- 
war Tourism.” Here we see some 
of the commodities that travelers 
to Ecuador, small but vigorous na- 
tion on South America’s west coast, 
ordinarily find attractive. Panama 
hats, of course, form a distinctive 
Ecuadoran specialty. 

We are enabled to use this pic- 
ture through the courtesy of the 
Grace Line. 
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quota will be proportional to the produe. 
tion capacity of the soap factories and 
to the capital invested in such factories 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


European Service Authorized for Bra. 
zilian Air Line.—The Brazilian air line 
Panair do Brasil, reportedly is planning 
to inaugurate a service from Rio de 
Janeiro to Lisbon, Paris, and London, 
probably in March 1946. The service has 
been authorized by the Brazilian Govern. 
ment and reportedly by the Portugal 
Government. The time for the trip to 
London is estimated at 50 hours, and the 
route will be from Rio via Natal, Ilha do 
Sal, Lisbon, and Paris to London. 

Present service between Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Lisbon via Natal is furnished 
by Pan American Airways. 

Reestablishment of maritime shipping 
between Brazil and Finland.—On No- 
vember 15, 1945, the Finnish freighter 
Herakles arrived in Rio de Janeiro with 
a cargo of 2,500 tons of newsprint for 
Brazil. Its arrival reestablished direct 
shipping service between Brazil and Fin- 
land, which had been discontinued dur- 
ing the war. The Finns are reportedly 
eager to begin receiving coffee from Bra- 
zil, the last shipment having been made 
on December 20, 1940. The Herakles 
loaded 1,000 metric tons of Brazilian 
coffee for Finland. 


Burma 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Government Procurement and Import 
Control Feature Resumption of Trade— 
A system of Government procurement 
and import licensing has been estab- 
lished in Burma. The Government is 
making initial procurement of certain 
essential commodities. No other goods 
may be imported except under license. 
Applications for licenses will be enter- 
tained only from previously established 
importers and must be accompanied by 
evidence that the order has been ac- 
cepted by a supplier. As an exception 
ithe Government may issue licenses to 
new firms in cases where the necessity 
to supply services is urgent and estab- 
lished firms are not competent to per- 
form the service. Import priority will be 
given to essential commodities. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 
GOVERNMENT'S TRADE PROMOTION 
PROGRAM 


The steps taken by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment during 1945 to enlarge its for- 
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eign-trade service and the Government's 
plans for 1946 in this connection were 
discussed recently before the House of 
Commons by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce who reiterated his belief that 
exports in the postwar period would be 
g0 percent above the prewar level in dol- 
jar value and 15 percent higher in vol- 
yume. This is the goal set in the Gov- 
ernment’s white paper of April 1945. 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE 


With the promotion of foreign trade 
in the very forefront of the Govern- 
ment’s entire program of reconstruction, 
the Minister revealed that his depart- 
ment is taking aggressive action in help- 
ing to realize the objectives of this pro- 
gram. To meet the new problems in 
world trade the Minister announced that 
the division in the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, formerly known as the 
Commercial Intelligence Service, had 
been reorganized and is now known as 
the Foreign Trade Service. It has six 
main branches: Trade Commissioners 
Service, Export Division, Import Divi- 
sion, Commercial Relations and Foreign 
Tariffs Division, Trade Publicity Divi- 
sion and Wheat and Grain Division. 

The special emphasis which Canada is 
placing on the expansion of its Trade 
Commissioners Service was brought out 
by the Minister’s statement that, “We 
intend to have trade commissioners sta- 
tioned in every major trading center in 
the world where the appointment of such 
a representative will contribute to the 
enlargement of Canadian commerce.” 
He announced that to date 31 offices had 
been located abroad, with 40 trade com- 
missioners and 7 assistant trade commis- 
sioners assigned to them. 

Offices in Paris and Brussels were re- 
opened some months ago and trade com- 
missioners have been assigned to the 
Netherlands and to Norway. An office 
will also be opened in Stockholm, and a 
trade commissioner is being sent to 
Greece to be attached to the Canadian 
Embassy there and to supervise Cana- 
dian trade relations in Turkey and the 
Balkan countries as well. A trade com- 
missioner has been sent to Algiers on a 
special mission to explore trading oppor- 
tunities. An office will be opened in 
Venezuela early in 1946. Special repre- 
sentatives will proceed to the Netherlands 
Indies and to South Africa early in 1946. 
Specialist trade commissioners in agri- 
cultural and forestry products have also 
been appointed and they will have duties 
not only in the United Kingdom but in 
Europe and elsewhere. A fisheries prod- 
ucts specialist will also be appointed to 
the United Kingdom at a later date. 

The rade commissioners will be respon- 
sible not only for the sale of Canadian 
goods in the territories in which they are 
stationed but also for the encouragement 
of imports into Canada in recognition 
of the principle that trade can flourish 
Only if it is mutually profitable and is 
being conducted on a two-way basis. 
The Minister however cautioned that, 
“The promotion of exports abroad will, 
of course, remain the primary respon- 
sibility of our trade commissioners.” 

Since the Import Division was estab- 
lished early in 1945 more than 1,700 
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Canadian agents and import houses have 
registered with it. The Division received 
numerous inquiries from Canadian im- 
porters for information on foreign- 
supply conditions, foreign-export con- 
trols, shipping regulations, foreign-price 
levels, and currency-exchange restric- 
tions. According to the Minister, “The 
Import Division has been working in 
close cooperation with the various for- 
eign government trade representatives 
in Canada, and much business as a result 
has come to this country which might 
otherwise have been lost.” 

The Division of Commercial Relations 
and that of Foreign Tariffs have recently 
been combined to perform the work that 
was formerly done by each division sep- 
arately or in various other parts of the 
department. The primary duty of the 
Foreign Tariffs Section is to promote 
Canadian export trade by furnishing in- 
formation on foreign customs tariffs and 
other trade regulations. The negotia- 
tion of trade treaties is the special re- 
sponsibility of the Commercials Rela- 
tions Section. 

A notable expansion in trade publicity 
including the work of the exhibitions 
branch, which was necessarily curtailed 
during the war years, is being planned 
by the Trade Publicity Division. 

The new Export Division, which super- 
seded the Export Planning Division, will 
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have special responsibilities in the plan- 
ning of Canada’s foreign trade. 


TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 


A great deal of the work of the newly 
organized Foreign Trade Service is di- 
rected toward the promotion of Cana- 
dian trade with Latin America, and the 
establishment of direct shipping routes 
to that area is expected substantially to 
increase Canadian sales to the southern 
countries. In this regard the Minister 
stated: “It may not be too optimistic to 
believe that our export trade with Latin 
America can reach $200,000,000 a year 
in the immediate future, provided that 
Canadian exporters pay the attention to 
this market which its potential impor- 
tance warrants. Our export trade with 
Mexico alone, for example, we hope, will 
rise to $60,000,000 a year.” Canada’s 
trade with Latin America increased 70 
percent in exports and 400 percent in 
imports during the war years, according 
to the Minister. 

Canadian shipments to the Latin 
American countries, including the Brit- 
ish colonies in the Caribbean area, were 
valued at only $36,014,000 in 1939 and 
$82,655,000 in 1944. 

The British West Indies have been the 
Dominion’s leading export market in the 
Latin-American area, receiving more 
than $40,000,000 worth of Canadian goods 

















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphiets, and speeches] 


Byron Price Summarizes the State of German Economy Today in the American 
Zone of Occupation 


All but a comparative few of the great German industrial plants still lie under 
the rubble, and, although much of the buried machinery may be usable at some 
future time, there is no coal to operate it. 
that over-all production in the American Zone is between 5 and 10 percent of 
normal, and the prospect for a further increase is extremely uncertain. 

As new plants open up, others close either from lack of fuel or because raw mate- 


The best available information indicates 








rials, left over from the war days, have been exhausted. Main-line railroads are 
90 percent usable, but the rolling stock is old and unreliable, schedules are slow, 
and a very large part of the available shipping space is needed for Allied military 
purposes. There certainly is not the slightest evidence that German industry can 
become, within the foreseeable future, sufficiently strong to permit diversions of 
production for German war purposes. 

The housing situation remains desperate. Of the 18,000,000 people in the American 
Zone, 14,000,000 are in cities, and the ruins of once-great cities dominate the land- 
scape everywhere. There is no coal for heating, and the supply of food for the 
winter now appears well below the level of bare subsistence. 

In many cities utilities are still almost nonexistent, although a few streetcar lines 
are running and here and there street lighting has been restored on a limited scale. 
A small fraction of the German population now has telephone service, but no 
private automobiles are in operation except when licensed for essential purposes 
by Military Government. 

A prime problem is how to develop exports, so that Germany can pay for 
indispensable imports of food. The most optimistic estimate I have seen places 
possible exports of lumber, textiles, hops, optical instruments, and all other mate- 
rials from the American Zone up to mid-1946 at about half the value of essential 
meee: °* * 

The Germans are at this stage a thoroughly beaten and frightened people. As 
a purely practical proposition they know they will be required to pay heavily. They 
have gone back to work with a determination to live and to rebuild their country, 
whatever the cost; no people in Europe is working harder. Lacking transport, 
millions are walking unbelievable distances daily to obtain and hold jobs. Germany 
has become a pedestrian nation, plodding a weary road toward what destination 
it does not know. * * * 


(Excerpt from the report by Byron Price, former head of the U. S. Office of 
Censorship, to the President of the United States—following an on-the-spot survey 
in Germany.) 
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British MP’s Report on UNRRA in Yugoslavia 


The London press recently published extracts from the unanimous report 
by 11 British Members of Parliament returned from Yugoslavia. The group, 
which was in no sense an official delegation but went on its own responsibility 
following an invitation from the Yugoslav Government, consisted of nine 
Labor Members, one Liberal, and one Liberal-National Member. The section 
of the report dealing with UNRRA contains the following, among other 
references: 

“UNRRA is doing a magnificent job in Yugoslavia and deserves every help 
and support. The UNRRA officials we consulted—Soviet, American, and 
British alike—were emphatic on the point that UNRRA supplies were not 
being wasted or misdirected by the Yugoslav authorities but on the contrary 
were fairly distributed and put to the best possible use. They were satisfied 
that their system of checking distribution by local observers on the spot and 
by check-ups, at irregular and unheralded intervals, of the relation between 
totals of supplies distributed in different parts of the country and the grand 
total received by UNRRA from abroad for the same period, was capable of 
detecting any discrepancies or irregularities. They complained strongly of 
the rumors and stories to the contrary in circulation, which they declared 
to be wholly unfounded.” 

The slow, small, and uncertain deliveries of POL (Petrol Oil and Lubricating 
Oil) is the worst bottleneck in reconstruction, according to the report, as it 
affects the use of trucks and trucks are vital for transport, which has Al 
priority in reconstruction. The second urgent need is for large deliveries of 
rolling stock, railway engines, rails, mining machinery, and sawmills. There 
is serious danger of many deaths from exposure in some of the mountain 
villages through sheer lack of clothing and boots. The winter is short but 
severe, and the rags in which some of the peasants were clothed “have to be 
seen to be believed.” The MP’s even found miners working at the coal face 
in bare feet or carpet slippers. 


[NoTe.—Readers are referred to the illustrated feature article “Textiles in Yugo- 


slavia,” beginning on page 6 of this issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. It cites a 
number of significant facts with respect to UNRRA’s activities in connection with 


Yugoslavia’s textile needs.| 




















in 1944. Exports to Mexico in 1944 were 
valued at $6,273,000; those to Brazil, 
$7,324,000; Argentina, $3,645.000; Cuba, 
$3,725,000; Colombia, $2,215,000; and 
Venezuela, $1,810,000. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Plans for Improvement of Port Facili- 
ties—The Minister of Public Works of 
Colombia reportedly will ask the Na- 
tional Congress to appropriate a fund of 
7,000,000 pesos to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the commission appointed 
to study the needs for improving the 
port and river facilities of the country. 

The commission recommended (1) ac- 
quisition of mechanical equipment for 
the port of Barranquilla, as well as for 
the ports on the Magdalena River; (2) 
construction of warehouses in the ports 
of Barranquilla and Cartagena as well 
as at the river ports; (3) increase in 
the carrier capacity of the railroads 
which carry freight from the ports to 
the interior of the country; (4) conclu- 
sion of work on the Canal del Dique and 
construction of warehouses and wharfs 
at Calamar; (5) dredging the shallow 
portions of the river which cause delays 
during the dry summer months; (6) 
improvement of the railroad from Carta- 
gena to Calamar; (7) construction of a 
river harbor, piers, and warehouses on 
the -Magdalena River at Barranquilla; 
(8) repealing the resolution requiring 
all vessels to load 20 percent of their 
cargo at Calamar and asking the vari- 








ous shipping companies to successively 
take on this cargo; (9) revising of agree- 
ments between the National Govern- 
ment, shipping companies, and labor 
unions in regard to salaries and social 
welfare; (10) nationalization of the La 
Dorada railroad; (11) increase in rolling 
stock for Antioquia and Cundinamarea 
railroads; (12) construction of the Tron- 
cal de Occidente railroad; (13) acauisi- 
tion of a dredge for Bocas de Ceniza; 
(14) immediate repair of the wharf at 
Puerto Colombia, which has been aban- 
doned, and reopening of this port for 
coastal trade. 

While the capacity of all carriers oper- 
ating on the Magdalena River is 500,000 
tons a year, the cargo does not exceed 
300,000 tons. To move the 600,000 tons 
of cargo which it is anticipated will be 
imported into Colombia in the course of 
the year, it will be necessary to mecha- 
nize transport on the Mggdalena River 
and to construct new warehouses in 
Buenaventura. Imports received at 
Buenaventura up to the end of 1944 av- 
eraged 9,000 tons monthly, but by Oc- 
tober 1945 an average of 20,000 tons a 
month was being discharged, making a 
total of 240,000 tons a year, while the 
tonnage of freight entering through the 
Atlantic ports was averaging 360,000 tons 


a year. 
Cuba 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of Roads.—The Ministry 
of Public Works of Cuba reported in No- 
vember that it was employing about 
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30,000 laborers throughout the islang 
principally on the construction of roads 
and lanes. 

The Comisién de Fomento Nacio 
reported that from March to September 
29, 1945, it had completed the repair and 
construction of 170,455 kilometers og 
auxiliary roads in the Provinces of Hg. 
bana and Matanzas, and was repairing 
277,489 kilometers of nine other high. 
ways, principally in Habana Province. 

Expenditures to the middle of Novem. 
ber on the Central Highway (three see. 
tions now under construction) totaleg 
$3,143,609. Work on the second section 
was renewed in August under the super. 
vision of the Ministry of Public Works, 
the contract with the Comisién de Fp. 
mento Nacional having been rescinded 
in March. 

The road from Bahia Honda to Sap 
Vicente, Habana Province, 15 kilometers 
in length, was completed at a cost of 
$42,120; repairs to 9 kilometers leading 
from Sancti Spiritus to Jibaro at a cost 
of $52,014; and repairs to 13 kilometers 
between Holguin and Baracoa at a cost 
of $129,266. 

The construction of the second sec- 
tions of each of the connecting roads 
have been estimated by the Comisién 
as follows: From Las Pozas to Mulata 
on the Bahia Honda-San Vicente road. 
$181,468; from Baguano to Cueto on the 
Holguin to Baracoa road, $416,382: and 
from kilometer 9 to 21 on the Sancti 
Spiritus-Jibaro road, $68,476. 

Ports Handling Imports and E&r- 
ports.—Four ports handle 93.2 percent 
of Cuba’s imports. They are Habana, 
which in prewar years handled 82.8 per- 
cent of the island's imports and 274 
percent of its exports; and the ports of 
Santiago de Cuba, Cienfuegos, and Nue- 
vitas. Eleven ports handle 84.8 percent 
of Cuba’s exports. 

While Cuba has numerous coastal riv- 
ers, there are no important navigable 
inland waterways 

Developments in Aviation.—The Com- 
pahia Cubana de Aviacion, a subsidiary 
of Pan American Airways, operates serv- 
ices throughout Cuba, serving Habana, 
Camaguey, Manzanillo, Bayamo, Bara- 
coa, Antilla, Santiago de Cuba, Guan- 
tanamo, Preston, Cayo Mambri, Vara- 
dero, and Cienfuegos. 

Pan American operates the route be- 
tween Habana and Merida, and through 
its subsidiary, CMA, continues the serv- 
ice through to Mexico City. TACA op- 
erates Miami-Habana-Ciudad Trujillo to 
Venezuela, while KLM operates Miami- 
Camaguey-Kingston-Curacao. 

The number of daily round-trip flights 
between Miami, Florida, and Habana, 
Cuba, over Pan American Airways was 
increased to 11 on November 23, 1945. 

Beginning December 1, 1945, Expreso 
Aereo Inter-Americano, which began 
operations in 1943, was to make daily 
round-trip flights, as follows: Two be- 
tween Habana and the Isle of Pines; one 
between Habana and Santa Clara wa 
Colon; one between Habana and Santa 
Clara direct; one between Habana and 
Varadero. On December 15 the Habana- 
Santa Clara direct flight was to be ex- 
tended to Camaguey. 

The National Transportation Com- 
mission granted Braniff Airways 180 
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days from October 20, 1945, within which 
to begin operation of the Mexico-Ha- 
pana run. If not begun within that time 
the company’s license will lapse. ; 

Anew air line Known as Aerovias “Q”, 
s. A. has been formed and permits to 
operate the following routes have been 
applied for: (1) Santiago-Guantanamo- 
Cayo Mambri-Moa-Baracoa; (2) San- 
tiago-Camaguey-Habana, and (3) Ha- 
bana-Mexico-Haiti-Santo Domingo- 
Jamaica. 

Headquarters of the new company are 
at Santiago de Cuba. An Office is also 
maintained in Habana. Fields at Ha- 
bana and Camaguey operated by Em- 
presas Aeronauticas will be used, while 
a new field is being cleared outside San- 
tiago de Cuba. 

The National Transportation Com- 
mission on November 2, 1945, issued its 
first pilots’ licenses since civil aviation 
was placed under its jurisdiction. Pre- 
viously, licenses had been issued by the 
Cuban Army 


Danzig 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regular Mail and Parcel-Post Service 
Resumed.—Regular mail and _ parcel- 
post for Danzig may be accepted for 
mailing subject to the rates and condi- 
tions applicable to Poland, according to 
the Postmaster General’s Order No. 
30147, dated December 27, 1945, effective 
immediately, and published in the Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of December 28 

The rates and conditions applicable to 
Poland were outlined in Orders No. 29364 
of October 10, No. 29347 of October 11, 
and No. 29641 of November 13, 1945, as 
announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 27 and December 1, 1945 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


BRITISH AND FRENCH ‘TRADE MISSIONS IN 
EGyPpt 

A British mission dealing with all as- 
pects of trade, officially described as a 
good-will mission, has visited Egypt re- 
cently, the main purpose being to pro- 
mote mutual trade relations. The mis- 
sion is holding extensive conversations 
on Egyptian industry and investigating 
hew opportunities in postwar trade. At 
the same time, British firms are seeking 
to renew old business contacts and to 
make new ones. 

The French mission in Egypt is said to 
be interested in the purchase of cotton, 
and it will integrate its purchases with 
British buying in order to prevent com- 
petitive bidding and raising of prices, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian press. The 
French textile industry was an important 
buyer of Egypt’s long-staple cotton be- 
fore the war. As a result of the cessa- 
lion of lend-lease and the shortage of 
dollar exchange, a larger proportion of 
its cotton requirements may now come 
from the sterling area. 
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LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 


Since the termination of hostilities, 
the British and United States military 
authorities have gradually been releas- 
ing the workmen, estimated at several 
thousands, who filled their wartime road 
and mechanical workshops. So far the 
release of these employees has not been 
particularly noted in the economic life 
of the country, inasmuch as it has taken 
place progressively; and because of the 
generally higher level of wages paid, a 
number of the affected personnel have 
been able to put aside money with which 
to return to their native villages, while 
others have also purchased land for cul- 
tivation. Also, severance pay, on the 
basis of 10 days’ pay for each year of 
service, has eased the transition some- 
what for thousands of workers. 

There is still a considerable number of 
workmen employed in salvage operations 
and repair work. It is hoped that these 
workers may later be reemployed in the 
same factories bought and operated by 
private industry or by the Egyptian 
Government. However, the Egyptian 
Government has declared that any fac- 
tories bought by it will be resold to pri- 
vate industry. Workmen at a factory in 
Tel el Kebir have offered to buy the plant 
and operate it as a mutual enterprise. 

No official figures have yet been pub- 
lished of the number of Egyptians em- 
ployed and now subject to release. By 
some, employment has been estimated at 
200,000, by others at half that figure. 
Estimates of the releases approximate 
50,000. Specialized workmen appear to 
have no difficulty in finding employment, 
nor do waiters, houseboys, and cooks, 
whose papers are in order. 


France 


Commodity Controls 


Potatoes: Temporary Intertrade Com- 
mittee Established.—A temporary inter- 
trade committee has been established in 
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France, under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, to study and carry out the or- 
ganization of potato production and 
marketing, by an order of April 23, 1945, 
published in the Journal Offficiel of the 
French Republic on April 25. 

This committee is also to propose 
measures intended to simplify, unify, 
complete, or improve the legislative or 
regulatory provisions relative to the pro- 
duction, sale, and utilization of the po- 
tato and its derived products; to decide, 


before the definite constitution of a na- 


tional potato office, all questions of equal 
interest to the trades participating in 
the culture, trade, industry, and distri- 
bution of the potato and its derived 
products obtained after industrial trans- 
formation. 


French North 
Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Dried Fruits: Sale and Circulation 
Regulated in French Morocco.—Effective 
from June 15, 1945, no one in the French 
Zone of Morocco may purchase dried 
fruits, either on the property of the pro- 
ducer or on the markets of the principal 
centers of production, unless he has a 
permanent or temporary authorization 
to purchase, issued by the Trade Service 
of Dried Fruits, by an order of May 22, 
1945, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
June 15. 

The sale of dried fruits to buyers other 
than those licensed by this service is for- 
mally prohibited. After purchase, the 
fruits must be placed in warehouses and 
remain stocked until the Trade Service 
of Dried Fruits orders their distribution. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Nioras: Export-License Tax Tripled in 
French Morocco—The_ export-license 
tax on nioras (dried fruit of the Capsi- 





lands Patent Office in The Hague. 


from all countries. 


countries.” 


own country. 


in the hands of the patentee. 








Netherlands Aspires To Be Europe’s “Patent Center” 


Now that the Berlin Patent Office has been eliminated as a patent center 
for Europe, Dutch patent attorneys have organized a movement to have the 
center of Europe’s patent registration transferred from Berlin to the Nether- 
The Netherlands Patent Office is said to 
have a well-trained staff and to possess a well-equipped library of literature 
The fact that the Dutch people generally, and engineers, 
lawyers, and attorneys in particular, are usually good linguists, is cited as 
“enabling them to extend their research into the literature of all European 


Before the war the German Patent Office in Berlin was known as the out- 

standing authority in Europe with which inventors and concerns from all 
over the world filed their patent applications even before filing them in their 
German patent attorneys were employed to have such patents 
registered not only in Germany but in all other European countries. 
One of Holland’s well-known patent attorneys, Mr. P. L. Hazelzet, is at 
present in the United States to draw the attention of American business and 
inventors to “the practical use they can make of the Dutch as intermediaries 
for the filing of their patent applications on the European continent.” More- 
over, Mr. Hazelzet asserts, a Dutch patent is also an important instrument 
Holland has a well-developed industry, while 
Dutch patents are also valid in the Netherlands Indies with its numerous 
sugar and tea producing machinery, its tin, nickel, and rubber industries. 
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cum annum) exported from the French 
Zone of Morocco has been increased from 
500 francs to 1,500 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams, gross weight, by an order of June 
4, 1945, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
and effective on June 22. 

War Matériel and Various Chemical 
Products: Prohibition of Manufacture 
and Trade Removed in French Mo- 
rocco.—The dahir of December 11, 1940, 
which made certain French acts rela- 
tive to war matériel and chemical prod- 
ucts applicable in the French Zone of 
Morocco, has been abrogated by a dahir 
of May 22, 1945, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of June 15. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The acts in question were three so- 
called “laws of October 15, 1940,” which 
prohibited the manufacture of matériel 
of war; prohibited operations of impor- 
tation, exportation, and transit of maté- 
riel of war; and regulated various chem- 
ical products. 


Transport and Communication 


Activity in Algerian Ports.—Shipping 
activity, incoming and outgoing, in eight 
Algerian ports during the first 8 months 
of the years 1938, 1943, 1944, and 1945 is 
shown in the accompanying table 


tetivity in Algerian Ports, First 8 Months of 1938 and 194 
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Hungary 


Exchange and Finance 


Summary of Decrees Issued During 
September 1945.—The Provisional Na- 
tional Government of Hungary issued 
various decrees regulating exchange and 
finance during September 1945, as re- 
ported by the United States mission in 
Budapest. Some of these decrees are 
summarized below: 


The Minister of Finance was authorized 
to establish the upper limit of pengo bank 
notes that may be exported from or im- 
ported into the country, and this amount 
was fixed at 2.000 peng6 in Hungarian bank 
notes and /or coins by any one traveler with- 
out a special license, under Decrees No 
8,250/1945, M. E. and No. 97,714/1945, P. M 
of September 21 and 26, 1945 

A governmental commission for the han- 
dling of problems of Hungarian assets (both 
private and government) that have been car- 
ried out of the country by Germans or by 
Hungarian Nazis, was established by Decree 
No. 8,790 /1945 M. E. of September 29, 1945 

| See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Decembe! 
8, 1945, Hungary, Exchange and Finance. | 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Economic Legislation During Septem- 
ber 1945.—Some of the more important 
measures taken by the Provisional Na- 
tional Government of Hungary during 
September 1945, as reported by the 
United States mission in Budapest, are 
summarized below: 


Modification of previous decrees on pro- 
gressive income tax rates was effected by De- 
cree No. 7,640/1945, M. E. of September 8, 
which rules that the first 30,000 peng6 (about 
$US1.50 at rate of exchange effective October 
15, 1945) of a person’s annual income is ex- 
empt from income tax. Nominal credits are 
allowed for dependent children, and the 
balance is taxed at progressive rates. The 
part of incomes exceeding 800,000 peng6o an- 
nually is taxed at 40 percent. 


Decree No. 121,640 /1945 P. M. of Septem- 
ber 13, 1945, fixes the earned income surtax 
rate at 125 percent of the earned income tax 
The latter is 10 percent 

See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 
8, 1945, Hungary, Commercial Laws Digest 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Total-Value Limitation on Gift Pack- 
ages to Italy and Vatican City State Re- 
moved.—The over-all value limitation of 
$25 on gift packages for civilians in the 
Vatican City State and most localities 
of Italy has been removed by the Office 





Planning Council To Mod 
ernize French Production 


Higher production capacity 
through modernization of equip- 
ment and technical methods is the 
object of the newly created French 
Planning Council for Moderniza- 
tion and Reequipment. Headed 
by Jean Monnet, former director 
of the French Purchasing Com- 
mission in the United States, the 
Council will include technical min- 
isters, the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs and Colonies, and 14 persons 
representing the civil service, pri- 
vate industry, and trade unions 

The project, drawn up by Fran- 
cois Billoux, Minister of National 
Economy, calls for separate pro- 
grams for each national economic 
| sector ‘such as industry, agricul- 
| ture, distribution, and the like), all 
| coordinated under the Planning 
| Council. 
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of International Trade Operations, De. 
partment of Commerce ‘formerly the 
Foreign Economic Administration), ac. 
cording to the Postmaster General's Or. 
der No. 30127, dated December 21, 1945 
and published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of December 28. 

Postmaster General's Order No, 29543 
of October 31, 1945, stating that gift 
parcels for civilians in the Vatican City 
State and localities of Italy as set forth 
in said order is accordingly modified 
These gift parcels, however, must con. 
tinue to comply with the value limita. 
tions as to individual articles encloseg 
where such regulations of the Office of 
International Trade Operations apply. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No. 
vember 17, 1945, for announcement of Post. 
master Gener: Order No. 29548 


Mexico 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Control Extended to Numer. 
ous Commodities.—The Mexican Minis. 
try of Finance, by the issuance of Ad. 
ministrative Circular 309-8-101, pub. 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 
5. 1945, and effective therewith, has 
added 74 items to the Mexican import 
tariff, requiring import licenses. This 
circular was issued pursuant to powers 
‘ranted to the Ministry by Executive De- 
cree of April 14, 1944, published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 12, 1944 

The list of commodities, which may 
be imported only upon the issuance of 
an import license by the Ministry of 
Finance, follows 


Lard compound ind substitutes toys of 
wood, of all Kind not specified; calcium 
carbonate; bottles, containers, and flasks of 
glass, not cut or decorated, weighing up to 50 
erams each: the ame, weighing from 50 to 
100 grams each; the same, weighing from 
100 to 200 grams each; gla ampoules for 
njectable solutions; refrigerators of iron 
even when enameled, and those of wood with 
or without lining of ordinary metal, of any 
kind, weighing up to 200 kilogran the same 
veighir more than 200 k I furniture 
f iron or steel, weighing up to 10 kilograms 
I pecified; the ime, we y more than 
10 kilogram not specified; refrigerators of 
iron or teel, even when enameled, in the 
operation of h liquid gaseous fuels 


are used up to 200 kilograms; toys 
of all kinds, not specified; 
washstands, lavatories, bidets and drinking 
fountains of enameled iron, weighing more 
than 5 kilograms 





excluding valves and 
water-conducting pipes that are neither at- 
tached nor fastened water closets and 
urinals, of iron, enameled or not enameled 


and loose parts and repair pieces, when not 
suitable for other object bathtubs of enam- 
eled iron weighing more than 5 without ex- 
ceeding kilograms, excluding valves and 
water-conducting pipes that are neither at- 
tached nor fastened; the same, weighing 
more than 70 kilograms; washstands, lava- 
tories, bidets, drinking fountains and bath- 
tubs of clay, china, or porcelain, weighing 
more than 5 kilograms, excluding valves and 
water-conducting pipes that are neither at- 
tached nor fastened; water-closets and 
urinals of clay, china or porcelain, and loose 
parts and repair pieces, when not suitable for 
other objects 

Cotton cloth, oiled, waxed or prepared with 
pyroxylin; liquid organic acids, not specified; 
solid organic acids, not specified; mixtures 
of ethers and alcohols employed in the man- 
ufacture of varnishes or paints; ethers, not 
specified, weighing with the immediate con- 
tainer more than 200 kilograms; ethers, 
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specified; salts not specified, of organic 
not 8 reighing with the immediate con- 
origin, Saas than 20 kilograms, provided, 
talnés soe that their industrial use is 
ier ear in the opinion of the customs 
— ho makes the customs inspection 
head customs office on applica- 
tion made when the customs smEeewen 
takes place; salts of organic origin, not speci- 
fied; acetylene, mixtures and preparations of 
canic origin used in the manufacture of 
Oe rmaceutical products; mixtures and prep- 
eee, not specified, of organic origin, 
seen their industrial use is proved either in 
a opinion of the customs inspector who 
makes the customs inspection or else to the 
head customs office on application made 
when the customs inspection takes place; 
organic mixtures and preparations, even 
when containing mineral ingredients, when 
their industrial use 1s proved either in the 
opinion of the customs inspector who makes 
the customs inspection or else to the head 
customs office on application made when the 
customs inspection takes place; products not 
specified of organic origin for nonindustrial 
uses; liquid inorgank acids, not specified; 
solid inorganic acids, not specified; lead chro- 
mate; calcium hypochlorite; calcium chlo- 
ride in flakes, nondeliquescent, packed in 
paper or cloth sacks, the weight of which 
including the immediate container exceeds 
45 kilograms chlorates of sodium and potas- 
sium; mixtures and preparations of mineral 
origin used in the manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical products; mixtures and preparations 
not specified, of mineral origin, when their 
industrial use is proved ¢€ ither in the opinion 
of the customs inspector who makes the cus- 
toms inspection oO! else to the head customs 
office on application made when the customs 
inspection takes place; mixtures and prep- 
arations of mineral origin used in the manu- 
facture of toilet products, not perfumed; 
mixtures and preparations having a chlorine 
pase used as bleaching agents in industry 
Products not specified, of mineral origin 
for nonindustrial uses; calcium carbide; mix- 
tures and preparations of organic-metallic 
origin used in the manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical products; mixtures and preparations 
not specified, of rganic-metallic origin 
when their industrial use is proved either 
in the opinion of the customs inspector who 
makes the customs inspection or else to the 
head customs office on application made 
when the customs inspection takes place; 
mixtures and preparations of organic-metal- 
lic origin used in the manufacture of toilet 
products, not perfumed; arsenite or arsenate 
of calcium and _ insecticidal preparations 
thereof; arsenite or arsenate of copper and 
insecticidal preparations thereof, weighing 
with the immediate container more than 20 
kilograms; arsenite or arsenate of lead and 
insecticidal preparation thereof;  insecti- 
cidal preparations, liquid, of products de- 
rived from pyrethrum, even when containing 
aromatic substances; arsenites or arsenates 
not specified and insecticidal preparations 
thereof, weighing with the immediate con- 
tainer more than 20 kilograms; insecticidal 
preparations, not specified; cupric aceto-ar- 
senite (paris green); absorbent cotton weigh- 
ing with the immediate container up to 150 
grams; the same, from 150 to 460 grams; the 
same, from 460 grams to 2 kilograms; the 
same, over 2 kilograms 
Varnishes, polishes, paints, and pigments 
for shoes and skins, with a base of neither 
alcohol nor ether, included in classifications 
601 and 603 of the Mexican General Tariff 
of Imports, weighing with the immediate 
container more than 5 kilograms; varnishes 
and paints prepared with a base of alcohol 
or ether, included in classification 601 and 
603 of the Mexican general tariff of imports, 
in any container; prepared varnishes and 
paints, weighing with the immediate con- 
tainer up to 5 kilograms, not specified; pre- 
pared varnishes and paints, weighing with 
the immediate container more than 5 kilo- 
grams, not specified; toys of pastes analogous 
to casein, celluloid, gelatin, gutta-percha 
and rubber, of all kinds, not specified; 


inspector W 
or else to the 


toys of cardboard or paper, of all kinds, 


not specified; stoves and heaters of all 
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Rent Increases Authorized 
in Italy 


Certain increases in rentals for 
residential and commercial prop- 
erties rented originally prior to 
September 8, 1943, have been au- 
thorized by an Italian Legislative 
Decree of October 12, 1945, pub- 
lished in the ordinary supplement 
to the Gazzetta Ufficiale of Octo- 
ber 29, 1945, and effective from 
November 1, 1945. 

The percentages of increase au- 
thorized are as follows: (a) For 
residential property rented before 
April 16, 1934, 30-60; between 
April 16, 1934, and July 31, 1940, 
20-40; between July 31, 1940, and 
September 8, 1943, 15-30. (b) For 
non-residential property rented in 
the same three periods, respec- 
tively: 80-140, 60-110, and 40-80. 























kinds, not electrical, weighing up to 40 
kilograms each; stoves and heaters of all 
kinds, not electric, weighing more than 
40 but not more than 150 kilograms 
each; the same, weighing over 150 kilo- 
grams each; ovens, not electric, weighing 
up to 40 kilograms each, not specified; the 
same, weighing from 40 to 150 kilograms, not 
specified; the same, weighing over 150 kilo- 
grams, not specified; stoves, ovens, toasters, 
and heaters, of all kinds, not electric, with 
adaptations for using liquid or gaseous fuels, 
weighing up to 40 kilograms each; the same 
weighing from 40 to 150 kilograms each; the 
same weighing over 150 kilograms each 

|For preceding list of commodities subject 
to import control, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 27, 1945. | 


Removal of Numerous Commodities 
From Export-Control List.—More than 
one-quarter of the commodities subject 
to export licensing in Mexico have been 
removed from the list of controlled prod- 
ucts and may be freely exported, accord- 
ing to an Executive decree issued No- 
vember 12, published in the Diario Oficial 
of November 27, and effective November 
30, 1945. The commodities decontrolled 
cover 169 items of the Mexican export 
‘ariff. The items are the following, 
listed under groups of the Mexican ex- 
port tariff: 


Group 1—Animal products in their natural 
state or simply prepared: Untanned hides of 
wild boar; hog or wild-boar back bristles 
longer than 5 centimeters; wool of any kind; 
animal wax, not specified; beeswax. 

Group 2—Vegetable products in their 
natural state or simpiy prepared: Staves of 
ordinary wood; staves of fine wood; peanuts; 
chucum (a _ tanning plant); henequen 
bagasse. 

Group 3—Mineral products in their natural 
state or simply prepared, excluding fuels 
Calcined calcium sulphate. 

Group 5—Yarns, fabrics, felts and their 
manufactures: Cotton cords; cotton felts: 
manufactures of cotton felt, not specified: 
carpets and other manufactures of twisted 
strips of cotton cloth even if containing 
thread of this material; cuttings and scraps 
of woven cotton fabrics; cotton tow; cotton 
waste, in bundles or wicks; manufactures of 
jute, not specified; manufactures of hene- 
quen, not specified; yarn of ixtle and other 
hard vegetable fibers not specified; yarn and 
threads of ixtle and other hard vegetable 
fibers, not specified; cords of ixtle, weighing 
up to 10 grams per linear meter; felts of ixtle 


oe 
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and other hard vegetable fibers, not specified; 
cloth of ixtle and other hard vegetable fibers, 
not specified; fabrics of ixtle and other hard 
vegetable fibers, not specified; manufactures 
of felt of ixtle and other hard vegetable 
fibers, not specified; sacks and bags of ixtle 
and other hard vegetable fibers, not specified; 
other manufactures of ixtle and other hard 
vegetable fibers, not specified; cords of wool 
and other animal fibers, not specified; felts 
of wool and other animal fibers, not specified; 
manufactures of felt of wool and other ani- 
mal fibers, not specified; scraps and cuttings 
of cloth of wool and other animal fibers, not 
specified; carpets and other manufactures 
made of twisted strips of silk or of artificial 
fibers, even when containing threads of any 
other fiber; articles of clothing, made of 
fabrics of all kinds of fibers, rubberized, oiled, 
waxed, the fibers of which are not visible 
from the outside. 

Group 6—Foodstuffs, beverages, tobacco 
and products of the chemical industry and 
their derivatives: Cactus fruit candy; abalone 
in bottles, jars, or tins; tuna fish in bottles, 
jars, or tins; shrimp packed in glass or ce- 
ramic containers or in cans; oysters in bot- 
tles, jars, or tins; mezcal; tequila, in wooden 
barrels; alcoholic beverages, over 23° Gay- 
Lussac, at 15° C., not specified, in glass con- 
tainers; the same, in nonglass containers; 
cider in glass containers; cider in unspeci- 
fied containers; wines and liquors whose al- 
coholic graduation at a temperature of 15 
C. does not exceed 23 centesimals Gay-Lus- 
sac, in glass containers; the same, in con- 
tainers not specified; oxide of arsenic, white 
or refined arsenic; oxide of arsenic, black or 
impure arsenic; zinc oxide, not coming from 
direct calcination of minerals; calcium car- 
bide; nitrate of silver; casein; ribbons for 
typewriters, calculating, and similar ma- 
chines; creams and greases for shoes. 

Group 7—Products of miscellaneous in- 
dustries: Flat glass, even when mounted and 
including safety glass made of two sheets 
joined together; permanent fixtures for sani- 
tary or hygienic uses, of earthenware, ce- 
ment, chinaware, porcelain, or stone; fur 
jackets and coats; leather gloves; articles of 
clothing, not specified, of furs or with 
feathers; articles of clothing, not specified, 
of skins, without hair or feathers; harnesses 
and gear of leather; bands, belts, washers, 
and other accessories of leather for ma- 
chines and apparatus; leather handbags, 
portfolios, billfolds, and purses, weighing up 
to 500 grams; leather bags and cases weigh- 
ing more than 500 grams and up to 2 kilo- 
grams; the same, weighing more than 2 kilo- 
grams; saddles of all kinds; articles of 
leather or skin, of all kinds, not specified; 
manufactures of moldable pastes having as 
a base hard rubber, celluloid, casein, gelatin, 
starch, phenols, artificial resins, and analo- 
gous materials, not specified; cane, bam- 
boo, or wooden chairs with seat and back of 
calfskin; plywood (triple); wood worked in 
veneer sheets up to 3-millimeter thickness; 
wood worked in forms not specified; carbon 
paper and similar products; paper, crepe, 
fluted, plaited, or embossed; boxes and Cases 
of paper or cardboard, even if covered or 
adorned with other materials; dishes, trays, 
spoons, and other similar articles of card- 
board or paper; corrugated sheets of card- 
board for roofs, asphalted or tarred; alma- 
nacs, posters, advertising bills and matter, 
and prints; products of the graphic arts, not 
specified; balls, hammers, disks, guards, foils, 
masks, skates, and other articles or apparatus 
made of metal, for sports; balls of all kinds, 
for sports; gauntlets, gloves and all kinds 
of manufactures and apparatus made of 
leather for sports, not specified; alpargatas; 
footwear of any kind, not specified; paint 
brushes, all kinds; bristle brushes of any 
material, even when for use in machines; 
brooms; bristles or mane hair, prepared, up 
to 5 centimeters; the same from 5 to 10 
centimeters; the same, over 10 centimeters; 
manufactures of bristle or ixtle, not specified; 
belts, suspenders and garters, of all kinds; 
trimmings and separate parts for hats; felt 
hats, of wool; felt hats, of hair; cones or 
bell shapes of felt of wool or hair, for the 
manufacture of hats. 
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Group 8—Common metals and their prod- 
ucts; tools, instruments, machines and ve- 
hicles: First smelting iron, in ingots; iron or 
steel, not specified, in ingots; iron or steel 
roughly trimmed, laminated, or forged, in 
blocks, billets, and ingots; beams, channels, 
angles, and similar shapes, of laminated iron 
or steel, even when cut or perforated; iron or 
steel, laminated or drawn into nonspecified 
forms; iron or steel construction parts, such 
as structures for bridges, buildings, and 
towers; razor blades; iron or steel furniture, 
even if unassembled; screws, bolts, nuts, 
rivets, flooring nails, nails, hooks, of iron or 
steel, not specified; articles of enameled iron 
or steel, not specified; articles of iron or 
steel, not specified, weighing up to 1 kilo- 
gram; the same, weighing more than 1 and 
up to 10 kilograms; the same, weighing over 
10 kilograms; iron or steel rails; bolts, plates, 
and nails for attaching rails; kitchen uten- 
sils and tableware, of iron, even if enameled; 
iron or steel receptacles up to 100 liters 
capacity, not specified; crown bottle caps; 
iron or steel receptacles, not specified; alu- 
minum utensils and tableware 

Aluminum pipe; aluminum articles, not 
specified; manufactures of bronze, brass, or 
others, on a copper base; copper utensils and 
tableware; copper, laminated, in bars, plates, 
sheets, and other similar products; copper 
pipe; copper articles, not specified; tin alloy 
bottle cans; tin, laminated, drawn or ham- 
mered, in bars, plates, sheets, and other simi- 
lar products; lead ammunition; lead, lami- 
nated or drawn, in bars, threads, plates, 
sheets, leaves, and tubes; articles, not speci- 
fied, of tin, lead, antimony, Zinc, and their 
alloys; zinc, laminated or drawn, in bars, 
wire, sheets, and tubes; iron solder, even if 
in the form of wire; solder of tin and lead 
containing up to 67 percent tin; solders of tin 
and lead, not specified; ingots of common 
ferrous metals, derived from the smelting of 
iron or steel scrap; used articles or scrap, 
not specified, of common nonferrous metals, 
that, by their long usage or deterioration, are 
considered unsuitable to be used for the pur- 
poses for which they were made; scrap of 
bronze or brass, derived from the waste of 
factories making war materials; ingots of 
common nonferrous metals, derived from 
smelting scrap (as described above); scrap of 
aluminum and of all kinds of articles of this 
material that, by their long usage or deteri- 
oration, are considered unsuitable to be used 
for the purposes for which they were made 

String musical instruments; wind musical 
instruments; automatic musical instruments 
and apparatus; loose parts for musiCal ap- 
paratus; phonograph records, not specified 
musical instruments, not specified; pocket or 
wrist watches, even if of gold, silver, or plati- 
num, without pearls or precious stones; table 
or wall clocks; clocks for buildings, even if 
electric; cases and parts for watches; watches 
not specified 

Cream separators and other machines and 
apparatus for dairies; agricultural machines 
not specified; machines for spinning, twist- 
ing and winding; machines and apparatus 
for washing, bleaching, dyeing, cleaning, and 
stamping textile products; machines of all 
kinds for the manufacture of paper and card- 
board; machines of all kinds for the graphic 
arts and for bookbinding; machines for sup- 
porting, elevating, loading, unloading, ex- 
tracting, and excavating; grading, rolling 
scraping, oil-laying and other machines, not 
specified, for road and highway construction; 
construction machines, not specified; ma- 
chines for packing and wrapping merchan- 
dise, including those for opening, closing, 
washing, filling, labeling, and capping bottles 
barrels, and other receptacles; machines and 
apparatus of all kinds, not specified, not in- 
cluding electrical machines and apparatus; 
cards, reeds, shuttles, bobbins, not specified, 
pickers and other accessories for textile ma- 
chines; bodies for automotive vehicles; 
springs and bumpers; velocipedes, not speci- 
fied: bicycles, without motors, even if 
equipped with racks or cars for the trans- 
porting of merchandise 

Group 9—Securities, arms, 
miscellaneous 


explosives, and 
Knives (weapons), 


not speci- 
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Thorez Praises All-Out 
Effort of French 
Coal Miners 


Improvement in the living con- 
ditions of French miners and im- 
provement of mine equipment 
were recently announced as “pre- 
requisite to increased coal produc- 
tion” by Minister of State Maurice 
Thorez. Speaking before the min- 
ers of Valenciennes where his own 
father and grandfather had worked 
in the mines, the Minister praised 
the coal output in the face of “in- 
| credible difficulties,” reminding his 
hearers that production rose from 
| 2,130,000 tons in May to 3,756,000 | 
| tons in October. “The 1938 | 

monthly average of production has 

been attained,” declared Thorez. 

‘Only the low level of imports ex- 

plains the present shortage.” 

Thorez pointed out the fact that 
the renewal of the nation depends 
| above all on the effort of the 
French people. “It is a question of 
| reconstructing our cities and towns 
| laid waste by the enemy. It is a 
question of enabling all our fac- 
tories to operate at full capacity, 
of cultivating all our lands, and of 
developing our industrial, agri- 
cultural, artistic, and _ scientific 
production. It is a question of pro- 
ducing so that we can sell, as well 
as buy, abroad. It is a question of 
assuring the material foundation 
of our greatness and our independ- 
ence. And to achieve all these 
things, we must first of all rely on 
ourselves, on our own efforts, our 
own work.” 








| 














fied, and their sheaths; arm not specified 
wax matches; wooden matches 

In addition, exportati of the followin 
three commodities may 
permit provided the 
ceed 5 kilograms in weig manufactur 
jersey-knit cotton cloth, not specified; man 
ufactures of cotton cloth; manufactures of 
yjtton fabrics, not specified 

For announcements on Mexican export 
control see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 25, April 29, August 5, August 26, No- 
vember 25, and December 16, 1944, and Feb- 
ruary 3, June 23, and November 3, 1945 
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Transport and Communication 


Civil Aviation —On November 15 TACA 
(Mexico) announced that it would begin 
operating a daily schedule between Mex- 
ico City and Panama, via San Salvador, 
El Salvador: San Jose, Costa Rica: and 
Balboa, Panama. Passengers from Nica- 
ragua and Honduras, arriving at El Sal- 
vador via the flight from Miami and 
Habana, will make connections there 
for this service. 

Prior to this announcement, TACA 
ran five flights a week from Mexico City 
to San Jose, Costa Rica, stopping at San 
Salvador, Tegucigalpa, and Managua. 

Additional schedules are promised in 
the very near future by TACA. 
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Four commercial air lines serve th 
Nogales district, a section slightly larger 
than the State of Maine located in the 
northwestern part of the State of Sonora 
on the west coast of Mexico. In the dis. 
trict, where weather conditions rarely 
interfere with normal aviation actiyj. 
ties are located Nogales, the main Port 
on the west coast, and Hermosillo, the 
capital of the State. 

Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, §. A 
operates between Los Angeles and Mex. 
ico City, and Aereonaves de Mexico, §. A. 
between Nogales and Mazatlan, Sinaloa. 
where it connects with a line for Mexico 
City Both are subsidiaries of Pan 
American and both stop at Hermosillo, 
Lineas Aéreas Mexicanas, S. A. operates 
a line between Nogales and Mexico City 
via Chihuahua, although it has no land. 
ing field in the State of Sonora but uses 
an airport in Nogales, Ariz., as its border 
terminal. 

A small air line, Aéreo Tranportes de 
Sonora, S. A. de C. V., has its main office 
in Hermosillo and operates wholly within 
the States of Sonora and Baja California. 
This company has two schedules—one 
between Hermosillo and Agua Prieta, 
Sonora, and the other between Hermo- 
sillo and Ensenada, Baja California. On 
the route to Auga Prieta stops are made 
at Baviacora, Arizpe, Nacorzari, Ca- 
nanea, and Naco. Two round trips are 
made weekly. On the Ensenada trip the 
plane stops at Santa Ana, Caborca, So- 
noyta and San Luis, Sonora, and Mexi- 
cali Baja California 

This company carries passengers and 
express and has a 90-day experimental 
mail contract for which it receives no 
pay. It will apply for a pay contract at 
the expiration of the experimental period. 
The company plans for an additional 
route to Chihauhau 

While there is considerable traffic on 
the four air lines operating within the 
district, the scarcity of wealthy families 
; the possibility of any extended 


preclude 


use of airplanes for private use How- 
ever, there will undoubtedly be a great 
increase in private flying activities 
through this district from the United 
States by those interested in mining, 
cattle, and vegetable raising on the west 


coast and by who will wish to 
fly to the seashore resort at Guaymas, 


tourists 


only two privately owned 
planes in the district, but a market for 
10 or 12 is anticipated when planes again 
become available from the United States. 


a ire 


Panama 
Transport and Communication 


Cargo Received Via Balboa and Cris- 
tobal.—During the first 6 months of 
1945 cargo received in the Republic of 
Panama via the Canal Zone ports of Bal- 
boa and Cristobal amounted to 97,417 
tons, compared with 70,708 tons during 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. 

The United States led with 82,603 tons 
during the 1945 period and 54,013 tons 
during the first half of 1944 
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Other countries of origin were a num- 
per of the Central and South American 
countries, as well as Great Britain and 


spain. 


Philippine Islands 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Commercial Air Serv- 
ice—The Far Eastern Air Transport, 
Inc., formerly the Iloilo-Negros Air Ex- 
press CO., announced resumption of 
commercial air transportation in the 
Philippines beginning November 19, 
1945, with flights from Manila to Iloilo 
and Bacolod, and on November 20, 1945, 
with a flight to Cebu. 

No permanent schedule was an- 
nounced at that time, but the company 
hoped to give regular service with four 
planes weekly to Iloilo, two to Bacolod, 
and three to Cebu. 

It was understood that schedules 
would be announced later for flights 
north to Laoag and south to Davao. 

Philippine Air Lines, Inc., anticipated 
starting regular commercial service 
about the middle of December. 

Planes were purchased by both these 
companies through the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commission. 


Switzerland 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Only One Customs Declaration Re- 
quired for Parcel-Post Packages.—Effec- 
tive at once and until further notice, 
only one customs declaration, Form 2966, 
is required for each package sent by par- 
cel post to Switzerland, according to the 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 30124, 
dated December 20, 1945, and published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
December 28. 

There is no change in the requirement 
that one dispatch note, Form 2972, must 
also be furnished for each parcel for 
Switzerland. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 8, 1945, for the provisions of Order No. 


28940, dated August 27, 1945, which is modi- 
fied by the present order. | 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-License Regulations Amend- 
ed—The time required for the manu- 
facture of goods ordered will be added 
to the period of validity of import li- 
censes already issued or to be issued here- 
after in Turkey, under an amendment to 
the import licensing regulations issued 
by the Turkish Ministry of Commerce 
and published in the Official Gazette of 
December 6, 1945, according to a cable 
dated December 12, from the United 
States Embassy, Ankara. 

_ This amendment applies only to goods 
imported into Turkey which are to be 
paid for on arrival against documents 
and not to goods purchased against let- 
ters of credit. The extension of time will 
be subject to a decision by the import 
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union concerned, with maximum exten- 
sion limited to 6 months. Certificates 
stating the length of time required for 
the manufacture of the products ordered 
must be obtained from the foreign man- 
ufacturer. The present amendment per- 
mits the manufacture and sale of an im- 
portant category of United States goods 
under more favorable import license con- 
ditions. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 
27, 1945, for previous reference to Turkish 
import regulations. | 

Export Procedure Revised.—Certain 
changes have been made in export pro- 
cedure in Turkey whereby export com- 
modities are placed in three different 
categories with a particular procedure 
governing each category, according to a 
report dated November 14, 1945, from the 
U. S. Consulate General, Istanbul. 

Group 1 consists of commodities for 
which no export license is required. 
These may be shipped to countries with 
which Turkey does or does not have a 
commercial agreement, either on a “free 
exchange” or “clearing” basis. How- 
ever, in case of countries with which 
Turkey has no agreement, a letter of 
credit must be opened and the equiva- 
lent in full brought into the country be- 
for exports will be allowed. Group 1 


consists of about 73 items, of which the 


following are of particular interest to 
the United States: almonds, walnuts, 
casings, game skins, mercury, rose oil, 
rugs, carpets, cumin, dried raisins, ca- 
nary seed, meerschaum, gall nuts, lico- 
rice (root and extract), saffron, gums, 
and emery ore. The complete list may 
be obtained upon request. 

Group 2 consists of products for which 
an export license, either on a “free ex- 
change” or “clearing” basis, must be ob- 
tained from the interested exporters 
union. A letter of credit must also be 
opened for this group and the equiva- 
lent deposited in full before the mer- 
chandise can be exported to countries 
with which Turkey has no agreement. 
These products comprise pistachio nuts; 
filberts; skins of small animals; figs and 
fig waste; goat hair; valonia; valonia 
extract; cotton waste; mohair, and 
raisins. 

Group 3 consists of commodities not 
specified either in Group 1 or 2. These 
are subject, as heretofore, to an export 
license issued by the Ministry of Com- 
merce, and comprise exports by way of 
private compensation, exports made for 
liquidating blocked funds, exports made 
on consignment, and exports of com- 
modities not listed in Group 1 or 2 and 
to be exported either on a “free ex- 
change” or “clearing” basis. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Naphtha Used to Combat the Locust 
Plague; Exempt From Import Duty and 
Surtaz.—A quantity of up to 500,000 
liters of naphtha to be imported into 
Uruguay for the purpose of combating 
the locust plague has been exempted 
from import duty and surtax, according 
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to a decree dated October 26, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of November 
3, 1945. 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Expansion of Air Services.—Linea 
Aérea TACA de Venezuela on October 29 
announced plans for an early expansion 
of domestic services and the inaugura- 
tion of international routes. The pro- 
gram, long anticipated, is based on the 
purchase of 12 new aircraft, 6 of which 
were to be delivered in November and the 
remainder early in 1946. 

The new domestic routes planned are: 
(1) Maiquetia-Valencia-Barquisimeto- 
Valera-Maracaibo and return, to be 
served four times weekly; (2) the addi- 
tion of Guiria to the eastern Venezuela 
route and increasing the frequency to 
seven round-trip flights‘ per week; and 
(3) a four-times-a-week round trip to 
Ciudad Bolivar touching at Anaco and 
San Tome. 

At present TACA is flying (1) a route 
four times weekly from Maiquetia to 
Maturin, via Barcelona, Cumana, Por- 
lamar, and Carupano, and return; (2) 
a thrice-weekly round trip between Mai- 
quetia and San Antonio del Tachira via 
Coro and Maracaibo; and (3) a weekly 
direct round-trip flight between Mai- 
quetia and Maracaibo. These services 
are being maintained with two planes. 

The new routes will increase the num- 
ber of Venezuelan airports served by 
TACA from 9 to 16. Competitive service 
is offered at Valencia, Anaco, and San 
Tome by Aerovias Venezolanas; and at 
Barquisimeto, Valera, San Antonio del 
Tachira and Guiria by the Linea Aero- 
postal Venezolana. Both of these lines 
also have services to Maracaibo and 
Ciudad Bolivar. 

The international routes for which 
TACA de Venezuela is negotiating are: 
(1) Maiquetia-Curacao-Ciudad Trujillo- 
Habana-Miami; (2) Maiquetia-Trini- 
dad-San Juan, P. R.-Ciudad Trujillo- 
Habana-Miami; and (3) Maiquetia- 
Curacao-Maracaibo-Barranquilla-Bogo- 
ta-Balboa. In addition, the connection 
of Venezuelan routes with those of TACA 
de Colombia was said to be in prospect, 
and, presumably, with those of the TACA 
affiliate in Brazil. 

An airdrome at Palmarito, State of 
Apure, Venezuela, was opened to domes- 
tic traffic by a resolution of the Ministry 
of Communications effective November 
17, 1945. The field was constructed by 
the Mene Grande Oil Co. to aid in its 
exploratory operations in that area. 

The field will be served by the aircraft 
of the company and by aircraft chartered 
from commercial air transportation com- 
panies. 

This was the first official act affecting 
civil aviation by the new Ministry of 
Communications since the administra- 
tion of such matter was transferred to it 
from the Ministry of War and Navy. 

The Ministry of Public Works of Vene- 
zuela has approved the construction of 
an airport at Maracay. The site chosen 
is Palo Negro. 
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Automotive 
Products 


TRUCK AND Bus DELIVERIES, VENEZUELA 


A number of new and used truck and 
bus chassis from the United States were 
delivered in Venezuela in November and 
December 1945, but the volume was in- 
sufficient to relieve materially the trans- 
portation problem. 

A substantial portion of the 1,600 new 
war-surplus dump trucks purchased in 
Canada by the Government of Venezuela 
is expected to be delivered in January 
1946. 


Beverages 


SPANISH WINE GRAPES AND WINES 


The outlook for Spain’s wine-grape 
and grape industries in the coming year 
is not bright, from either a production 
or an economic viewpoint. Grapes and 
wine constitute two of the principal agri- 
cultural products of Spain. A substan- 
tial number of workers are employed in 
the growing and harvesting of grapes 
and in the production and sale of wine. 
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COMMODITIES 


be noted for several years, at which 
time the wine will reach maturity. Be- 
cause of large stocks a shortage in any 
given year is not considered as being 
too serious. 


PRODUCTION OF Hops, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Production of hops in the Union of 
South Africa in the 1944-45 season 
amounted to 60 tons, all produced at 
George, Cape Province. 

The 1944—45 crop was produced on 100 
acres of established hops, 60 acres of 
young hops, and 70 acres intermediate 
as to age—230 acres in all. The aver- 
age yield was less than 500 pounds per 
acre, but this was due to a severe 
drought. Irrigation of part of the crop 
prevented a complete failure. Average 
yields approximate 1,000 pounds per 
acre. 

It costs about 3 shillings (60 cents) per 
pound to produce hops at George. Pre- 
vious to the war the production cost was 
1 shilling (20 cents) but shortages and 
the sharply increased costs of material 
and labor have been responsible for 
the increased cost of production 

Quantities of hops were imported 
during the war years at a cost of 9 shill- 
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There seems to be an excellent oppor. 
tunity for expanding the production of 
hops for export, as hops are picked in 
South Africa in February, entirely off 
season for most hop-producing countries, 


Mat Imports, DOMINICAN REPuBtic 


Imports of malt into the Dominican 
Republic during the first 3 months of 
1945 amounted to 166,141 kilograms 
During the corresponding period of 1944 
126,986 kilograms were imported 


WINE PRODUCTION IN U.S. S. R. 


About 24,288,000 gallons of wine were 
produced in the Soviet Union in 1945, 
including 2,376,009 gallons reserved for 
champagne, according to the Soviet 
press. 

Vineyards and wineries in the old wine 
regions are gradually being restored 
The industry is experimenting with new 
types of wine, in addition to the varieties 
made before the war. 

Armenia, which prior to the war made 
only brandies and liqueurs, is producing 
table wines. The Gruzian wine industry, 
in cooperation with the Soviet Institute 
of Viniculture and the Gruzian Academy 
of Science, is reviving some of the old 








ings ($1.80) per pound. In all probabil- 
ity some importation will continue, as 
the smaller breweries have no other 
source. 


Therefore, the smaller crop of grapes 
will cause a reduction in the number of 
workers, and in many cases will result 
in the curtailment of working hours and 
pay. From a production standpoint the 
small 1945 harvest will provide only 
enough grapes to keep wineries operating 
at 80 percent of the rate in the preceding 
year, a fact that will have adverse effects 
upon both production schedules and the 
labor involved. 

The amount of wine grapes and wines 
that will be produced from the 1945 crop 
is reliably estimated to be 20 percent 
less than that of the 1944 crop. The 
1944 wine output amounted to approxi- 
mately 1,800,000,000 liters (475,524,000 
gallons) having an estimated value of 
7,501,200,000 pesetas ($685,028,825 at offi- 
cial rate of 10.95 pesetas to $1 U.S. cur- 
rency). On this basis, the 1945 crop 
will be about 1,440,000,000 liters (380,- 
419,200 gallons) and will have an esti- 
mated value of about 6,001,100,000 
pesetas ($548,050,457). Asin past years, 
approximately 90 percent of all produc- 
tion will be dry wines and 10 percent 
will be sweet wines. Because of the re- 
duced crop, fewer grapes will be available 
for consumption as fresh fruit or raisins. 

Stocks which were reported on hand 
as of the end of 1944 for aging and blend- 
ing purposes remain the same—806,400,- 
000 liters of dry wine and 93,600,000 
liters of sweet wine. 

Prices have remained fairly constant 
with slight increases in the prices of 
table wines. The small 1945 crop will 
have little or no effect upon the quanti- 
ties available for home consumption or 
export. Any forthcoming effect will not 


wines which have been out of produc- 
tion for many years. Fifty different 
kinds of such wines have been submitted 
to the Central Testers Commission. 

The Ukrainian wineries are producing 
_—_—_—. Riesling, aligoté, and cabarnet. Cham- 

pagne is being made from 17,160 gallons 
of Ukrainian wine set aside in 1944. The 
Odessa winery has 30,000 bottles of 
champagne in its cellars. The Ukrain- 
ian Government is taking measures to 
encourage the wine industry and to in- 
crease the variety of wines produced in 
the Republic. 

The Moldavian S. S. R. (Bessarabia) 
is aging wines of the Bordeaux, pineau, 
aligoté and other types. Locally grown 
grapes in Nagorni-Karabakh (Azerbai- 
dzhan) make a good red table wine. 

During the war, when 70 percent of 
the wine-producing districts were occu- 
pied or in ruins, the Soviet Government 
attempted to move the wine industry to 
the eastern republics, and found that 
some of these regions can produce good 
table wines and champagnes. It was in 
connection with this move to the east 
that two wineries, each with a yearly 
capacity of 250,000 bottles of cham- 
pagne, are being built in Frunze (Kirghiz 
S.S.R.) and Alma-Ata (Kazakh S. 5S. R.). 
A winery built in Tashkent Uzbek &. 
S. R.) with a capacity of 500,000 bottles 
a year has already produced the first 
lot. 

The Soviet Government’s aim is to 
spread viniculture to some northern re- 
gions like Donbass, the Volga Basin, and 
the Far East. Experimental vineyards 
planted in Lake Hassan region (Far 
East) produced the first crop in 1945. 











Fungus Corrodes Glass in 
‘Tropics 


In tropical regions there is a 
fungus capable of corroding glass, 
says the USDA magazine, Agricul- | 
ture in the Americas. This and | 
the humid atmosphere, which fa- | 
vors corrosion of metals, make it 
necessary for scientific workers to 
protect their precision instruments. 
Any corrosion of microscope lenses 
by fungi would ruin the usefulness 
of valuable equipment. 

A simple moisture-proof hood to 
protect such instruments has been 
devised at the Federal Experiment | 
Station at Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. | 
The hood is made from sheets of 
cellulose acetate film. Three light 
wire hoops are attached to the in- 
side of the hood with adhesive tape. 
To get a moisture-proof seal, a 
small circular groove in the wooden 
base is filled with mercury. To dry 
the air under the hood, a smali dish 
of calcium chloride is placed under 
the stand supporting the precision 
instrument. Such a hood is more 
convenient and less expensive than 
a glass bell jar, and the mercury 
seal improves the vapor-tightness. 
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Chemicals 


INCREASE IN PYRETHRUM Crop, RIO GRANDE 
po SUL, BRAZIL 


The 1945-46 pyrethrum crop of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, will reach 2,000 
metric tons, according to preliminary 
Brazilian estimates, which will be a 40 

rcent increase over the 1944-45 total. 
This expected increase is attributed to 
favorable growing weather, lack of fur- 
ther fungus damage, and the harvest 
from increased plantings made during 
the war years. 

About 500 tons of the new crop were 
reported to be in the hands of exporters 
the middle of November, of which 100 
tons had been sold and were awaiting 
shipment to the United States. Another 
100 tons had been sold to Brazilian firms 
to supply domestic needs, which were 
expected to be approximately 200 tons. 
After meeting the latter and supplying 
490 tons to Argentina and 100 tons to 
other South American countries, about 
1300 tons would be available for the 
United States market. 

Little increase in plantings was made 
during the spring of 1945 because of un- 
certainty as to the continuation of the 
pyrethrum agreement between the 
United States and Brazil. Many pro- 
ducers have replaced old, light, and dis- 
eased stands with other crops. 

The pyrethrum warehouse under con- 
struction at Taquara, which was expected 
to be ready for the 1945-46 crop, will not 
be completed until some time during the 
1946-47 season. Materials have been dif- 
ficult to obtain, and equipment ordered 
from the United States had not yet ar- 
rived in November. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


Chemicals and allied products were 
made in Canada in 1944 by 955 estab- 
lshments, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The largest num- 
ber—489—was in Ontario, followed by 
Quebec with 318. Factories in Quebec 
accounted for 50 percent of the produc- 
tion and those in Ontario for 42 percent. 


ExporRTS OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL, CANADA 


Canadian exports of industrial alcohol 
during October 1945 declined sharply in 
value from those of October 1944, com- 
parable figures being $197,000 ‘(Cana- 
dian currency) and $537,000, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Exports during the first 10 months of 
1945, amounting to $5,333,000, also de- 
creased considerably in value from the 
eee October 1944 figure of $8,556.- 


INSTALLATION OF ALCOHOL DISTILLERY, 
URUGUAY 


An alcohol distillery, with an esti- 
mated capacity of 6,000,000 liters an- 
nually, will be established at Paysandu, 
Uruguay, by the Administracién Na- 
clonal de Combustibles Alcohol y Port- 
land (ANCAP). It is the first of a series 
to be installed in various agricultural 
regions, and considerable importance is 
attributed to this plan of expansion. 

Equipment for the new distillery will 
be supplied by a United States firm. 
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OUTPUT OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL To BE 
INCREASED, EIRE 


The Industrial Alcohol Co. of Ireland 
plans to increase its output, according 
to a foreign chemical magazine. Addi- 
tional technical staff for the company’s 
five distilleries is being obtained. Out- 
put of the industry in 1944 amounted to 
277,535 gallons, valued at £104,076. 


IMPpoRTS INTO EIRE 


Eire’s imports of chemicals, drugs, per- 
fumery, dyes, and colors in August 1945 
showed a further advance in value over 
those of August 1944, according to the 
Department of Industry and Commerce. 
Comparable figures are £151,511 and 
£120,638, respectively. The 8-month 
total in 1945 is £1,146,816 and in 1944, 
£978,475. 
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FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in Oc- 
tober 1945 were valued at $2,681,000 
(Canadian currency), $410,000 more 
than the October 1944 figure of $2,271,- 
000, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Fertilizer exports for the first 10 
months of 1945 also advanced consid- 
erably in value over those for the cor- 
responding period of 1944, totals being 
$24,119,000 and $20,338,000. 


NEW ESTABLISHMENT IN MEXICO 


Of the 292 new industries established 
in Mexico within the past 5 years, 41 
manufacture chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products. This group represents an 
investment of approximately $4,600,000 
out of a total of $54,000,000. 


ERECTION OF PLANT, SWEDEN 


A/B Forenade Superfoffatsfabriker, 
Sweden, is erecting a new sulfuric acid 
and superphosphate plant in Norrkop- 
ping, according to a foreign chemical 
magazine. The annual output of super- 
phosphate is estimated at 100,000 tons. 


Coal and Coke 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, CANADA 


Coal and coal products exported from 
Canada during the first 9 months of 
1945 were valued at $5,143,000 (Cana- 
dian currency), a decline of $969,000 
from the total for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944 according to the Canadian 
press. The figures included those for 
coal and coke, the former amounting in 
1945 to $3,905,000 and the latter $636,000. 
The value of coal and coal-products ex- 
ports increased in October 1945 to $641,- 
000 from $516,000 during October 1944. 

The value of coal and coal products 
imported into Canada decreased, from 
$92,443,000 in the January-September 
period of 1944 to $82,627,000. 
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Construction 


GOVERNMENT PROJECTS, BOLIVIA 


Construction projects initiated in Bo- 
livia during the third quarter of 1945 
by the local and National Governments 
included the following: A flood-control 
project on the Rocha River in the De- 
partment of Santa Cruz; water-supply 
systems for the city of Santa Cruz, for 
Tupiza in the Department of Potosi, and 
for Camargo in the Department of Chu- 
quisaca; and a large building to house 
the municipal bakery and slaughter- 
house in La Paz. 

In addition, construction of a water 
system is being planned for Trinidad in 
the Department of Beni. The National 
Government called for bids for the con- 
struction of a hospital at Sorata in the 
Department of La Paz. 


DWELLING-PERMIT VALUES INCREASE, 
CANADA 


Building permits issued by Canadian 
municipalities during the first 9 months 
of 1945 were valued at $141,317,781 
(Canadian currency), reports a Cana- 
dian trade publication. This repre- 
sented an increase of 42 percent over the 
value of permits issued during the cor- 
responding period of 1944. New resi- 
dential buildings, additions and repairs 
thereto, accounted for $87,025,505 of the 
total, whereas such permits were valued 
at $67,630,813 during the corresponding 
period of 1944. 


BuILDING PERMITS, CHILE 


Despite considerable house-building 
activity in Vina del Mar, Chile, a short- 
age of dwellings still is apparent. Per- 
mits issued during the third quarter of 
1945 for new construction in that city 
totaled 43 and were valued at 14,770,070 
pesos. 

Permits issued for new construction 
in Valparaiso during the third quarter of 
1945 numbered 14 and were valued at 
11,976,064 pesos. In addition, 52 per- 
mits were issued for repairs and enlarge- 
ments. 


HovsiInc SHORTAGE, FRENCH Morocco 


The French Moroccan government 
plans to spend 150,000,000 francs on 
houses for natives; some of these are 
already under construction. 

The housing shortage is particularly 
acute in Casablanca. All housing is con- 
trolled by the municipality, and permis- 
sion must be granted before anyone may 
lease or rent houses or apartments. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DAM BEING RECONSID- 
ERED, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Consideration is being given to con- 
structing a large dam on the Sebakwe 
River in Southern Rhodesia, says a for- 
eign publication. The site was selected 
in 1939 by a reconnaissance party of the 
Southern Rhodesian Irrigation Depart- 
ment, but plans to continue the project 
were abandoned with the outbreak of the 
war. If the dam is completed as planned, 
it will be one of the largest in the coun- 
try. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


RaADIO-PARTS MANUFACTURE POSSIBLE, 
INDIA 


All radio parts with the exception of 
valves can be manufactured in India, 
according to a foreign press report which 
states that government interest in the 
industry was aroused in 1942 when the 
need arose to manufacture radio sets to 
meet military requirements. In use in 
India are 200,000 radio sets for which 
spare parts will be needed to maintain 
service. In addition, there is a potential 
market for an estimated yearly increase 
of 50,000 radio sets. 


FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


Exports of electrical machinery, goods, 
and apparatus from the United Kingdom 
in the months January—June 1945 de- 
creased approximately £2,000,000 in 
value from the figure for the comparable 
period of 1944, according to official sta- 
tistics. On the other hand, the value of 
imports increased £3,500,000. 

The value of imports and exports of 
electrical equipment in the first 6 
months of 1945, together with the 
amount of increase or decrease when 
compared with that for January—June 


British 


Exports and Imports of Electrical Goods, 


January 12, 1946 


1944, is shown in the table at bo 
this page. — 
The accompanying table shows offieja) 
data on principal countries of desting 
tion of electrical goods and apparatys 
exported from the United Kingdom to. 
gether with the value of these exports jn 
the first half of 1945 compared With the 
first half of 1944. Decreased shipments 
to Soviet Russia and an increase in g 
destined for India reflect the change in 
the war situation. 


Destination and Value of British Exports 
of Blectrical Goods, January—June 1945 
94 





and January—June 1944 

ee, 

“iH ra Increase or 

Countr \ decrease, 

14 against Jan - 

June 1944 
Eire £137,614 + £60 99 
Palestine 28. 172 a, 201 
“an ay West Africa RY. SBT 10, 154 
South Africa M1, 464 L100 as 
Southern Rhodesia 53, 860 be 
British East Africa ), 827 +99) oes 
British India (W2, 54 n 341. 97 
Ceylon 62, 30 - %, x 
Australia 1, 231, 197 438 917 
New Zealand 11.434 ~ 629, 338 
Canada 144, 890 136, 188 
Other British countric 6). 437 $97 61g 
Soviet Union 634. O35 ~~ 683. 9 
Netherlands 2, 752 a 
Portugal HW). 401 173, tea 
rurkey 71, SRB 6 97 
Egypt 23, 356 +43, 705 
Iran RI. OF +9 om 
United States 17, 208 505 
Brazil 16, 220 15, 484 
Argentina 21, O64 ~1, 3% 
Other foreign countr 284, RAN +137, 130 
Potal 6,071, 141 1, 288, 484 





ipparatus, and Machinery, 


January—June 1945 and January—June 1944 





Telegraph and telephone wires and cables 
Submarine 
Not submarine 
Wires and cables other than telegraph and telephone 
Rubber-insulated 
Insulation other than rubber 
Radio receivers 
Transmitting apparatus 
Valves 
Other radio parts and accessories 
Telegraph and telephone apparatus other than radio 
Electric carbons 
Lamps 
Other lighting apparatu 
Primary batteries 
A ccumulators 
Portable 
Stationary 
Parts and accessories 
Electric cooking and heating apparatus 
House-service meters 
Other electrical instruments (not telegraph and telephone 
Insulating materials, n. e.s 
Unclassified electrical goods and apparatus 
Generators: 
Up to 00 kw 
Over 200 kw 
Motors 
Converting machinery 
Transformers fer lighting, 
coils 
Rectifiers for powerhouse use 
Motor starting and controlling gear 
Switch gear and switchboards other than telegraph and 
telephone 
Other electrical machinery 
Electric vacuum cleaners 
Other electrically operated portable appliances 


heating, and power, including 


Total 


Exp Import 
Increase or Increase or 
4 Jur decrease Jar J decrease 
M5 against Jar M4 against Jan.- 
June 1944 June 104 
FIGS. 674 i Is) 
104, 734 st 19 |} 
} 3,351 £811, Mi 
US, JRO { 14] 
625, 377 l 274 
45, 952 14% 249, 672 501, S08 
202, 018 is §] ° 
471,811 | 10. S1¢ RO 342 128, 235 
240), O85 233. 75 171 Us 4 }, 455, 024 
1, 112, 459 228 i wl, O42 +241, 614 
8, 309 — 318, 173 
375, GR2 AR, SIS ish. OF — 161, 392 
197, 904 18 47, 84 +93, 824 
63. Qe 1 a4 ( +- 123, 655 
186, 158 af 
18, 911 mt) OM 
68, 726 4 
& 720 js. { 
47, 464 ; AS ° 
2? 652 8 112 +75 794 
139, ¥e0 16. 481 in 
651, 2¢ 21, 612 19, 259 +1, 745, 447 
12, 242 133, 334 
$36, 679 | 637, 251 
WO4, YO5 +153, 205 51.418 +49 515 
+, ORS ‘ 4? ° 
i lf 207 2 
4 7U6 17 l 
180, 467 | 11,129 
1, 228, 480 436, 320 
2. 348. 066 80, 631 1. 920. 801 — 172, 911 
5. 152 2 O78 ORY +289 
7, 293 1, OF 
12. 206, 472 1, O88, 731 14. 709. 148 | +3, 595, 072 





*Not separately classified 
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In the following table showing principal countries to which electrical machinery 
was exported from the United Kingdom in the first half of 1945, a general decrease 


js noted from the values of electrical machinery shipped 


period of 1944. 


Destination and Value 


of British Exports of Electrical 


in the corresponding 


Machinery January-June 1945 


and January—June 1944 





_—_—————— 
Generators Motors Other electrical machinery 
Increase or Increase or Increase or 
Country decrease crease lecrease, 
; Jan.-June lecrease, Jan.-June decrease, Jan.-June be : 
1045 against 1045 against 1945 against 
veo Jan.-June — Jan.-June ' Jan.-June 
144 1944 1944 
south Africa £52, 721 + £23, 845 £152, 307 £66, 154 £241, 727 4 £71, 281 
South | tis 60, SO3 19, 468 152, 869 58, 124 502, 843 +63, 150 
British, a 16, 437 +138, 831 97,617 +6, 217 131, 632 +40, 909 
Australia ~"3' 929 75, 687 9, 511 2, 740 
og 85, 382 27, 454 185, 04 +11, 277 
ever British countrie 41,014 124, 720 66, 863 12. 192 1x] 2 1 138" 343 
ot Union 40, 004 |) 713, 417 $78, 175 |) +99, 400 |{ 3 118, 491 | 339, 002 
Other foreign countri $4,853 || ss eat 41, 694 |f sis 88, 580 |J ' 
Other forelen Curserr® 
Total 748, 921 770, 585 904, 905 +153, 295 4, 459, 060 116, 782 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


ECUADORAN MARKET 


Indications are that Ecuador’s 1945 
coffee crop will equal that of 1944 which 
amounted to approximately 350,000 quin- 
tals of 101.4 pounds each, although ship- 
ments during the first 10 months of 1945 
were far below those for the similar 
period of 1944. 

During the first 10 months of 1945 ex- 
ports of coffee totaled 6,037,456 kilograms 
(1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) as compared 
with 10,460,457 kilograms during the cor- 
responding period of 1944, a decline of 
approximately 42 percent. 

Of particular interest during October 
1945 was the strong demand from Cuba, 
word having been received at the end of 
the month that it was in the market for 
150,000 quintals. This demand as well as 
that from Chile and other countries 
caused a marked increase in prices dur- 
ing October. Considerable speculation 
was reported, and a number of firms en- 
tering the coffee market during the 
month had not previously engaged in the 
trade, 

During the first 10 months of 1945 the 
United States took approximately 62 per- 
cent of the total amount shipped, as 
compared with 84 percent during the en- 
tire year of 1944. Local exporters at- 
tribute this decline entirely to United 
States ceiling prices. 

Deliveries of cacao to the port of Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador, in the first 10 months of 
1945 totaled 330,358 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, a gain of 31 percent as com- 
pared with 251,778 quintals shipped in 
the corresponding period of 1944. They 
Were, however, about 5 percent under de- 
liveries for the first 10 months of 1943, 
which amounted to 348.868 quintals. 

Based on deliveries of cacao up to the 
first week in November and information 
from plantations, 1945 production will 
approximate the 393,899 quintals pro- 
duced in 1943. Output amounted to 294.- 


516 quintals in 1944. Crop figures are 
based on deliveries to Guayaquil from 
plantations, as actual production figures 
are not available. 

Exports during the first 10 months of 
1945 amounted to 13,477,499 kilograms, 
according to unofficial figures, about 14 
percent higher than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1944 but 17 percent less than 
during the like period of 1943, which was 
an unusually good year. 


Fish and Products 


SALMON PAcK, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


On November 7, 1945, the salmon pack 
in British Columbia, Canada, amounted 














_—— 





, ry" . 
| Hungary’s Textile Industry 
Is in Bad Shape 


| 
| 


The situation in Hungary’s tex- 
tile industry at the beginning of 

1946 is not known, but it was re- 
| ported some months ago that the 
industry would “soon be at a stand- 
still.” Severe shortages of wool, 
jute, and cotton yarns are con- 
tributing factors, and reparations 
agreements calling for the dis- 
mantling and delivery of textile 
machinery amounting in some 
cases to as much as 25 percent of 
the country’s entire capacity have 
an important bearing on the exist- 
ing problems. While considerable 


losses both in buildings and in 
equipment were sustained during 


the war, even the present limited 
capacity cannot be fully exploited, 
it is said, because of the lack of 
raw materials and labor. 

Many factories have lost their 
entire stocks, not only of raw ma- 
terials but of finished and partly 
finished goods, and, according to 
latest available estimates, average 
stocks on hand for the whole coun- 





try amount to between 2 and 5 
percent of normal requirements. 
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to 1,723,815 48-pound cases as compared 
with 1,094,855 cases on the correspond- 
ing date of the preceding year, according 
to a fisheries bulletin issued by the Chief 
Supervisor of Fisheries in Vancouver. 

Press reports indicated that the final 
subsidy payment by the Government to 
salmon canners for the 1944 catch had 
been paid. The subsidy amounted to 
$1.75 a case, or a total of approximately 
$1,900,000. 

No settlement regarding the subsidy 
for the 1945 salmon catch had been 
reached but it was believed that pay- 
ments would be much less than in the 
past year, as the 1945 pack was larger 
than the one in 1944, 


Fruits and Vegetables 
ORANGE PRODUCTION AND Exports, BRAZIL 


The 1945 Brazilian orange crop was 
the smallest in 14 years. Total produc- 
tion of 22,150,000 boxes is indicated as 
compared with the peak production of 
36,359,000 boxes in 1940. 

Despite this marked decrease in pro- 
duction, 1945 orange exports were ex- 
pected to exceed 1,000,000 boxes, thus 
approximating the 1,290,000 average for 
the period 1942-44. The largest quan- 
tity of oranges ever exported from Brazil 
was in 1939 when a total of 5,632,000 
boxes went to European and Latin-Amer- 
ican markets. 

The greatest decline in orange pro- 
duction in recent years has occurred in 
the State of Sao Paulo, where the esti- 
mates for 1945 were placed at 5,000,000 
boxes as compared with 12,000,000 to 
13 000,000 boxes in the period 1939-41. 
Exports from the Sao Paulo district have 
been curtailed in proportion to the cur- 
tailment in production. Exports of 
2,394,000 boxes in 1939 were the largest 
on record and are to be compared with 
an average of 326,000 boxes for the war 
years 1940-44. 

Production in the Rio de Janeiro dis- 
trict has been reduced almost to the 
same degree as in Sao Paulo, but 
exports were maintained even during the 
war years at nearly 1,000,000 boxes per 
year. This is to be compared with ex- 
ports of more than 3,000,000 boxes from 
1937 to 1939. Over a period of years, 
exports from the Rio de Janeiro district 
have constituted from 12 to 32 percent 
of the total production. 

The following table shows production 
and exports of oranges from Brazil in the 
years 1935-45: 


Production and Exports of Oranges 


| Unit=1,000 boxes] 





Yer Production Exports 
1935 2, 753 2, 640 
1936 34, 890 3, 217 
1937 32, 453 4, 971 
1938 34, 374 5, 487 
1939 4, 257 632 
1940 36, 359 2. 858 
1941 36, O78 1, 950 
1042 34, 962 1, 281 
1943 35, 465 1, 342 
1944 26, 000 1, 271 


1945 22. 150 107 





Estimates compiled from various official and trade 
sources 
2 First 6 months Phe 
second half of the year 


exporting season falls in the 
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about 50 percent was to be shipped fresh 
and the remainder processed locally, 8 
UNRRA Imports to Poland During Last Months of 1945 Exports OF TUBERS, DOMINICAN Repugagg the 
Exports of tubers during the first ¢ 194 
Dispatches from Warsaw, toward the end of 1945, announced a number of months of 1945 compared with the first red 
UNRRA shipments received, including an UNRRA ship carrying 350 cows and half of 1944 were as follows, ACCOrding oy 
380 horses for distribution in Gdansk province, which arrived at Gdansk on to the Dominican Republic Bureay of of ' 
24 October. From a shipment of UNRRA goods unloaded at Gdansk, western Statistics: + chi 
Pomerania received 60 tons of tractor gasoline, 35 tons of motor oil, and 60 I 
tons of benzine. A shipment of motor fuel was also reported on its way to arports of Tubers cal 
Koszalin, near the coast, according to a November broadcast. Also reported —$——______ 194 
were shipments from UNRRA of 500,000,000 units of antidiphtheria serum | January Janu: the 
and further quantities of cholera vaccines. June 1044 June Wee / pr 
In October UNRRA unloaded the following supplies in Polish ports: auto- ine 
mobiles, 3,340 tons; tractors, 165 tons; pharmaceutical supplies, 414 tons; Kilograms | Kiloorans fic 
food supplies, 2,237 tons; wheat flour, 4,558 tons; soybean flour, 1037 tons; | Potatoes _- 161, 906 154,455 | gu 
peas, 3,215 tons; fats, 879 tons; condensed milk, 799 tons; coffee, 723 tons; | — hoe: 2, 882 eX 
canned fish, 678 tons; cheese, 197 tons; rice, 120 tons; herring, 13,271 tons; | Yautin 18. 408 Pe rs 
soap, 2,851 tons; clothing, 2,741 tons; hospital equipment 175 tons; chemical Yucea 20 | : 
products 222 tons; leather, 72 tons; shoes, 63 tons; wool, 1,647 tons; cotton, eS = 
4.358 tons; various textiles, 355 tons; metal products, 177 tons: and paper i 
products, 54 tons. UNRRA also delivered 723 head of cattle, as well as pas- | Grains and Products ir 
senger and freight car parts, farm implements, rubber shoes, inner tubes, | fo 
tire shoes, 54 tons of thread; 4,209 tons of crude oil and 1,722 tons of benzine. CORN PRODUCTION AND Exports, Dominicay 8 
Shipyards in Gdansk recently assembled some 1.260 UNRRA tractors that REPUBLIC co 
are being used for grain sowing; additional tractors are expected to arrive and sins M 
be assembled soon—some 6,000 tractors, in all. Approximately 300 tractors | The Dominican Republic Department 
from recent UNRRA shipments were assigned to Lubuska district in Poznan of Agriculture estimated that for the first Ce 
Province. UNRRA goods discharged in Gdansk are immediately sent into the | 6 months of 1945 approximately 18,000 
interior of Poland in freight trains. Some 6,500 tons of goods, however, were | metric tons of corn were harvested and t 
floated down to Bydgoszcz and Warsaw in barges. UNRRA automobiles that that the area planted in corn was ap. ” 
have arrived lately have also been assembled. proximately 77,400 acres. 
From one to four crops of corn are M 
: — - planted and harvested in the Republic 
annually. Frequently, tobacco is inter- . 
The still unidentified Tristeza or ‘“‘sad- der both of these organizations, export planted with the corn but, despite the R 
ness” disease continues its methodical quotas were established and allocations high prices at which tobacco was sold 
destruction wherever citrus groves con- made to cooperatives and export firms in 1945, the quantity of corn is not '! 
tain trees grafted on sour orange root- on the basis of their prewar export ship- thought to have been adversely affected 
stock. Scientific and trade observers ments. by tobacco cultivation. The Santiago Pp 
state that the commercial orange in- A different form of control was in ef- region, although normally important in S! 
dustry in the Sao Paulo area has been fect during the 1945 season. Executive corn producing, was reported in Septem- y 
wiped out by this disease. Approxi- Fruit Commission Resolution No. 47 of ber as having a shortage of corn, a con- s 
mately 80 percent of the trees bearing June 1, 1945, provides that only fruit dition which was expected to be relieved V 
fruit in the State at the beginning of of sizes 176, 200, 216, 252, and 288 may when the next crop was harvested. i 
the war were grafted on the sour orange. be shipped to River Plate markets. Not Larger quantities of corn meal, espe- U 
Destruction in the Rio de Janeiro dis- more than 10 percent of any single ship- cially in the eastern part of the country, l 
trict has been less noticeable because of ment may be of sizes 176 and 288. In are being consumed as food. This is ap- 1 
the relatively smaller quantities of sour addition to fruit-size limitations, the parently encouraged by the high price of t 
orange rootstock used, but wherever the commission supervises the arrangement rice in the Republic. é 
disease has found its way into groves, the of ocean-shipping space, reserving 40 The export figures for Dominican Re- 
results have been just as disastrous as in percent for orange-packing cooperatives public corn during the first half of 1945 
the Sao Paulo area. to be distributed among them with due compared with the corresponding period 
In addition to the devastation wrought regard for individual quotas established in 1944 follow 
by the Tristeza disease, neglect in the in 1944. The remaining 60 percent of | 
care of orange groves has been respon- the space is available without control to Earports of Corn From Dominican Republi : 
sible for 50 to 70 percent decreases in private exporting firms. — 
production for certain localities in the On October 23, 1945, the fruit-size r lary January 
Rio de Janeiro district. This is due limitations were withdrawn in accord- - oe 
mainly to the fact that increased wage ance with the Fruit Commission’s Reso- 
scales and competition from industrial lution No. 49. The change came so late nion K > 450.6 
projects incident to the war have either in the season that it was not expected Cracked 4, 512 
diverted the labor supply upon which to have any material effect on the amount Cor eae 
citrus growers were accustomed to de- of fruit packed for export, but some aes 
pend or made it too costly for the pre- sources believe it paves the way for com- . ) 
war system of operating. Under these plete lifting of export quota controls Sugars and Products 
circumstances, the natural tendency has next season. By that time the reopen- . = — 
been to abandon marginal and submar- ing of European markets may provide PLAN TO INSTALL LARGE Sucar MILL 
ginal operations. The first to go were a greater demand for Brazilian oranges BOLIVIA 
the nonexport type of oranges which than the growers can supply. The Bolivian Development Corp., 4 
formerly found an outlet in the domestic , — semiofficial government agency, 1s Te- 
markets in the off season. A good ex- YIELD OF CRANBERRIES, Nova ScoriA, portedly planning to install a large sugar 
ample is the nonacid “lima” orange CANADA mill near Santa Cruz, Bolivia. The an- 
which has all but disappeared from the About 1,000 acres were planted to nual capacity of this mill will be 10,- 
market. cranberries in the Aylesford area of the 000,000 kilograms of sugar. 
Brazil’s limited wartime orange export Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, Canada, cone . a +n INDIA 
market has been under government con- and it is understood that an unusually SUGAR'PRODUCTION IN IN 
trol since 1941, first by the Regulatory large crop was being harvested. Early Although it is one of the important 
Board for the Orange Trade and later reports indicated that the yield would sugar-producing countries of the world, 


by the Executive Fruit Commission. Un- amount to about 216,000 pounds, of which India is suffering a sugar shortage 4s 
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countries. Production of re- 
ee ecear in modern factories during 
ea past season Was smaller than in 
1943-44. The principal cause for the 
reduction in the 1944-45 season was the 
shortage in cane supplies, but shortages 
of coal, sulfur, and spare parts for ma- 
chinery likewise hampered production. 
Refined sugar produced directly from 
cane totaled only 953,500 long tons in 
1944-45, a reduction of 262,900 tons from 
the 1943-44 figure, despite efforts of the 
provincial governments and the sugar 
industry to increase the output. Of- 
ficial restrictions on the manufacture of 
gur, a crude brown sugar which usually 
exceeds refined sugar production by a 
ratio of about 3 to 1, did not divert as 
much cane to sugar mills as was hoped. 
Transport facilities for bringing cane 
from distant areas were inadequate. The 
following table shows statistics for the 
1944-45 sugar output (excluding gur) in 
comparison with that of 1943-44: 


Number of factories 1943-44 1944-45 
worked --- 151 140 
Cane crushed for 
factory sugar 
tons i2, 137, 800 
Sugar produced di- 
rectly from cane 


9, 343, 300 


ene 1, 216, 400 953, 500 

Molasses produced 
— 438, 700 328, 300 

Recovery of sugar 
percent of cane 10.02 10. 21 


Recovery of mo- 

lasses percent Of 

cane .-.- 3. 61 3.51 

An estimated 3,988,000 acres are 
planted to sugarcane for the 1945-46 
season, compared with the preceding 
year’s acreage of 4,024,000. It is impos- 
sible to predict the amount of cane which 
will be used to manufacture gur or what 
percentage will be used for directly man- 
ufactured sugar. Gur manufacture is 
in itself an important industry, but it 
is largely in the hands of villagers scat- 
tered throughout the sugarcane area, 
and no Official statistics are available on 
the quantity of gur produced. Despite 
the reduced acreage planted with cane 
in the current season. the Food Depart- 
ment anticipates that refined-sugar pro- 
duction will amount to more than 1,000.- 


000 tons. 
Glass 


and Products 


WINDOW GLASS FOR THE REPAIR OF 
BvuILDINGS, BELGIUM 

Production of window glass in Belgium 
during October totaled 800,000 square 
meters, an amount which is slightly more 
than 10 percent of the capacity of the 
plants. It was expected that a similar 
production could be maintained during 
November and December. Approxi- 
Mately three-fourths of the production 
is being reserved for the repair of war 
damage. Estimates made in November 
Placed the total window-glass needs of 
the country at between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 square meters. From May 
through October 1945, 1,190 000 square 
meters of window glass were delivered for 
the repair of buildings damaged by the 
war, 
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IRANIAN GLASS INDUSTRY 


The Iranian market for glassware was 
supplied to about 75 percent of total 
demand by domestic manufacturers dur- 
ing the war. Information from Tehran 
indicates, however, that the market may 
be taken over by foreign suppliers, espe- 
cially Russian, as trading conditions ap- 
preach normal. 

The domestic industry consist chiefly 
of one factory in Tehran, established in 
1936 and employing about 500 people, and 
some small war-born plants in the same 
area. These latter, with a few excep- 
tions, have now disappeared as wartime 
demands have fallen off and prospects 
of foreign competition become evident. 
Two of these plants are reportedly con- 
sidering the importation of some modern 
machinery from the United States; in 
case they are not able to meet foreign 
competition, however, they have alterna- 
tive plans to convert to some other line 
of production. 

Production of the principal plant com- 
prises food and beverage containers, 
tumblers, lamp chimneys, and some 
tableware (consisting entirely of pickle 
or marmalade dishes). No flat glass is 
manufactured, and only insignificant 
amounts of scientific and industrial 
glass. 

For the year ended March 20, 1945, 
domestic-glass production included 
1.250.000 beverage containers (valued at 
about $150 000) , 200 000 food containers, 
75,000 pieces of tableware, 5,250,000 
tumblers, and 7,500 000 lamp chimneys. 

There is no automatic machinery in 
use in the Iranian glass industry. Six 
semi-automatic machines for making 
bottles by hand and eight pressing ma- 
chines for the manufacture of com- 
pressed glass, in the principal factory, 
account for the only mechanization of 
the industry. These machines are of 
German manufacture. The factory is 
said to have ordered some additional ma- 
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chinery from a United States supplier. 
This plant has one furnace, with an av- 
erage production of 8 metric tons of glass 
every 24 hours and operates on three 
8-hour shifts. 

Window glass was imported during the 
past 4 years from the United States, 
Palestine, and Portugal. Imports of 
glassware from the United States were 
negligible before the war, because Ger- 
man, Russian, and Japanese goods were 
cheaper in this price market. While the 
quality, terms, and service provided by 
American exporters of glass (window 
glass) during the war were completely 
satisfactory to Iranian importers, it re- 
mains to be seen whether United States 
glass will retain a place in this market 
when lower price goods are available 
from Russia and other foreign suppliers. 


Iron and Steel 


CANADIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The value of the principal iron and 
steel products exported from Canada 
during the first 9 months of 1945 in- 
creased over that of the corresponding 
period of 1944, according to Dominion 
press reports. Included among the ex- 
ports, listed according to their value, 
were the following: 


Exports of Iron and Steel Products From 
Canada, Januadry—September 1944 and 





1945 
{In thousands of Canadian dollars] 
Item 1944 1945 
Iron ore 616 1, 926 
Pigs, ingots, blooms, billets 12, 561 15, 954 
Scrap iron 960 296 
Castings and forgings 1, 390 6, 198 
Rolling-mill products : 6, 840 , 335 
Pipes, tubes, and fittings 1, 821 2, 298 
Wire ; 1, 285 2, 243 
Chains 405 180 
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were marketed. 





| Average Weight Per Bunch of Bananas 
| 


How much does a bunch of bananas weigh? 

This question has long troubled Government research workers who have 
made studies relating to bananas, says a statement by the U. S. Tariff 
Formerly only infrequent and rough estimates of the weight 
of banana bunches were available for a few of the producing countries. 
Consequently, there was little uniformity in the factors used by Government 
research agencies for converting bunches into pounds. 

Now that shipping weights are reported on import entry documents, 
however, it is possible to determine with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
the weight of the bunches imported into the United States. 

During the first 7 months of 1945 bananas entering the United States 
ranged in weight from 22 to 62 pounds per bunch (stem), depending on 
Guatemala, Honduras, Panama, and Costa Rica 
shipped the largest bunches, and Cuba, British Honduras, and Haiti the 
The average weight of bunches from all countries supplying the 
United States has risen from 46.6 pounds in 1943 to 50 pounds in 1945 
Inasmuch as Honduras and Guatemala are regaining their 
prewar position among the leading sources of this country’s supply, it ap- 
pears likely that the average weight of banana bunches will continue to 


Considerable variation in weight per bunch occurs from year to year as 
a result of the weather and plant diseases. 
during war years as many inferior bananas on immature and small bunches 
Now that shipping space is available and supplies of bananas 
are increasing, the tendency will be for better grades and larger bunches 
to be marketed in the chief producing countries, says the Tariff Commission. 


This variation was intensified 
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Norway Spurs Training of Skilled Artisans: Tools 
Desperately Needed 


In a Norway faced with pressing problems of reconstruction and a serious 
housing shortage, the need for skilled artisans is especially noticed in the 
building trades, says the Norwegian Information Service. The shortage 
of qualified carpenters, painters, and mechanics has called for a State ap- 
propriation to finance a series of training courses in those trades where the 
need is greatest. According to Director Rolf Waaler, however, the estab- 
lishment of such training schools in a land which has been practically 
stripped of the most elementary tools and implements is not an easy mat- 
ter. Several thousand common planes and files are needed ‘the worst 
way,” but none are being manufactured in Norway for the time being. 
Especially in the leveled sections of Finnmark is this tool shortage slowing 
the training program. Here the need is greatest while the supply is prac- 
tically nil. 

But the situation is not entirely hopeless, assures Director Waaler. Verbal 
permission has now been received to use former German work-shops for 
training purposes. In most cases, workshops, school and living quarters, 
and material are grouped together, and it is expected that several hundred 
young trainees may soon be accommodated in this way. Shortly after 
liberation, generous offers from Swedish trade schools, including transpor- 


than 5,000 applicants. 
send 610 trainees to Sweden. 





tation, room, board, and pocket money, offered an opportunity for 218 
students, the Norwegians gratefully note. 
Subsequent arrangements have made it possible to 


With the opening of new facilities in Norway and an extension of offers 
by Swedish trade schools, it is probable that spring will see several thousand 
young Norwegians engaged in learning a new trade, according to the state- 
ment by the Royal Information Service. 





At that time there were more 

















Increases were also evident in the value 
of most of the principal iron and steel 
products imported into Canada during 
the January—September period of 1945 as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1944. Listed, with the value for 1944 
in parentheses, they are: Iron ore, 
$5.714 (Canadian) ($5,732); pigs, ingots, 
blooms, billets, $2,749 ($1,605); castings 
and forgings, $6634 ($5,291); rolling- 
mill products, $41,874 ($37,252); and 
pipes, tubes, and fittings, $3,931 ($4,119). 


FRENCH STEEL PRODUCTION 


An increase in the production of steel 
ingots in France from a monthly average 
of 38.300 tons during the first quarter 
of 1945 to 106,000 tons in August is in- 
dicative of the expansion that has been 
taking place in more than one phase of 
the industry. However, production still 
remained far under the average for the 
year 1938. 

Specific monthly averages for the pro- 
duction of ingots, steel, and finished 
products during the first 8 months of 
1945 as compared with 1938 were as fol- 
lows: 


Average Monthly Production of Steel 





Finished products. 30% 45.7 61.3 92 Wy 





September output of steel is believed 
to have continued upward. With larger 
allocations of coal in prospect the indus- 





try expected to have between 26 and 28 
blast furnaces in operation by the end 
of October and reach an output of fin- 
ished products averaging 160,000 tons per 
month during the fourth quarter. 

Production of iron ore, according to 
preliminary data from the Ministry of 
National Economy, advanced from 667,- 
000 tons in July to 795,000 tons in Au- 
gust. The July production was equal to 
about 24 percent of average monthly out- 
put in 1938. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE IN HIDES, SKINS, AND 
LEATHER, COLOMBIA 


Exports of hides and skins from Co- 
lombia during the first 4 months of 1945 
included the following: Goatskins and 
sheepskins, 76,547 kilograms; alligator 
and baby-alligator skins, 42,391 kilo- 
grams; snake skins, 1,935 kilograms; 
iguana skins, 90,768 kilograms; lizard 
skins, 1,817 kilograms; and capybara 
skins, 39,329 kilograms. 

Imports of skins and leather during 
the first 3 months of 1945 included 25,550 
kilograms of goatskins and sheepskins, 
10,730 kilograms of tanned calf leather, 
1,852 kilograms of other tanned leather, 
and 848 kilograms of tooled leather. 


PLANS TO EXPAND SHOE INDUSTRY, 


NETHERLANDS 
Footwear production in the Nether- 
lands reached about 350,000 pairs 


monthly during November 1945, which 
was about 40 percent of capacity, accord- 
ing to a European trade journal. Hope 
was expressed that the output would in- 
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crease to 600,000 pairs month] 
ee. Y Carly jp 
It is expected that the Dutch Shoe jn 
dustry will play an important Part jp 
the recovery of the country’s e 
trade, and plans have been made to eX 
pand the industry as soon as domestic 
needs have been met and the Necessary 
raw materials can be imported 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrica] 


MacHINE Toots To BE SOLD Turoygg 
NORMAL TRADE CHANNELS, AUSTRALIA 


Machine tools worth about £10,000,000 
to be released by the Australian Disposgj 
Commission, will be sold as they become 
available .by the Department of Muni. 
tions through normal trade channels, the 
foreign press reports. A revaluation will 
be made of each machine to be sold, 


U. S. May Furnish EQUIPMENT op 
PROJECTED WOOL FACTORIES, Braz 


Interest is being shown in Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, in equipment from the 
United States for the wool-fabric, top, 
and yarn factories that are now under 
consideration. It is expected that five 
or six plants may be constructed in a 10- 
year period, with work on the first plant 
beginning in 1946. Each factory is to 
contain up to 10,000 spindles and the 
necessary washing and scouring equip- 
ment, 

The smaller cities along the borders of 
Uruguay and Argentina are under con- 
sideration as plant locations. 

A total capital investment of from 
60,000,000 cruzeiros to 70,000,000 cru- 
zeiros is expected to be required to put 
each plant into operation. Present plans 
call for the assumption of the invest- 
ment by private interests having a capi- 
tal of 10,000,000 cruzeiros. Full financial 
assistance is to be given by the Banco do 
Brasil at an interest rate of 7 percent for 
a period not to exceed 10 years. 


EIRE’S MACHINERY IMPORTS 


Machinery imports into Eire in Sep- 
tember 1945 included 213 complete units 
of agricultural machinery compared with 
9 units in September 1944 and 93 hun- 
dredweight of boot- and shoe-making 
machinery, compared with only 9 hun- 
dredweight in the corresponding month 
of the preceding year 
TRANSFER OF TEXTILE MACHINERY TO NEW 

PLANT, TURKEY 


Equipment from other parts of Turkey 
may be transported to a new textile plant 
which is to be built at Halkabunar near 


Izmir. This plant is expected to have 
40,000 spindles and 1,200 looms com- 
pared with 30,000 spindles and 1,000 


looms at Kayseri, Turkey’s largest tex- 
tile plant at present. 

FARM MACHINERY ORDERED FOR FRENCH 

Morocco 

Although a total of 200 tractors were 
imported each year into French Morocco 
before the war, only 350 tractors have 
been imported in the past 5 years. Re- 


quests for 1946 have been made for 550: 
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of the wheel type and 450 of the track- 
ing type. : 

og oe ee had been made of 150 com- 

pines and 160 binders up to September 

0, 1945, and others were expected, but 

pa 90 trucks had been allocated for 

agricultural purposes. 


TuRKISH MARKET FOR AGRICULTURAL 
EQUIPMENT 


There is reported to be a market in 
Turkey for tractors, winders, reapers, 
drills, plows, and other agricultural 
equipment for use In the cultivation of 
sizable areas operated as State farms 
98 well as in the filling of unsatisfied re- 
quirements of private operators. Im- 
portant purchases of agricultural equip- 
ment are made by an agency of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture known as Turkiye 
Ziraat Donatum Kurumu. 


OuTPUT OF RECONVERTED ARTILLERY PLANT, 
U.S. 8. R. 


Since the partial reconversion of the 
Stalin (Soviet Russia) artillery plant be- 
gan, more than 1,000 drill rigs and about 
1500 drill bits have been built for the 
petroleum industry, the Russian press re- 
ported in October. Mass-production 
methods using the conveyor-belt system 
are being employed in the manufaeture 
of spare parts for oil-well machinery. 
A deep well pump and a mud pump to 
be used in connection with oil-well drill- 
ing were going into production in Octo- 
ber. The mud pump has a 320-horse- 
power motor. 

Engineers who were sent to Baku and 
the Urals to study the needs of the oil 
industry were working on the improve- 
ment of machines under construction as 
well as on plans for new machinery. 

The oil-well equipment department 
has been enlarged to twice its original 
size, and the manufacture of machinery 
utilizes from 30 to 40 percent of the ca- 
pacity of other departments. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMBINATION DREDGE 


AND SPREADING MACHINE FOR PEAT, 
U.S. S. R. 
A new method of handling peat. de- 


veloped in 1945 in the Ural peat fields, 
Soviet Russia, utilizes a combination 
dredge and electric spreading machine 
The Russian press describes each unit as 
being composed of one four-row, multi- 
scoop excavator and two electric spread- 
ing machines. The peat moss is proc- 
essed by the dredge after which the elec- 
trical machines form it into briquets and 
spread them over the field. 

The unit, designed by the Institute of 
Mechanization of Peat Production. has a 
reported capacity of 200 cubic meters of 
peat Moss an hour. The new method 
requires only about one-third of the elec- 
tric power and one-fifth the manpower 
used in the elevator system of peat ex- 
cavation, and an improved quality of 
Product is claimed, 

Eleven of these machines have been 
built by Sverdlovsk Glavenergozapchasti 
and 19 by a special workshop of the Mo- 
hetny peat enterprise. During the 1945 
beat season, 45 dredges and 26 electrical 
spreading machines were in operation on 
the neat fields on the Sverdlovsk oblast. 
The Ivanovo Peat Machinery plant’s 
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goal for 1945 was to treble the 1944 out- 
put of peat equipment, including cranes, 
peat loaders, peat suction pumps, and 
spare parts. 


SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AND 
PARTS EXPECTED To BE SUFFICIENT, 
u. 


Spare parts for track-laying tractors 
and other agricultural machinery im- 
ported into Great Britain from the 
United States will be available in suf- 
ficient quantities, according to a state- 
ment by the Minister of Agriculture. 

It is also anticipated that development 
of the British agricultural engineering 
industry will not only provide the plow 
and cultivator needs of the country but 
leave a substantial surplus for export. 

With a view to the improvement of 
agricultural machinery manufactured in 
Great Britain, a proposal has been made 
t®} send a group of agriculturalists tc 
Germany to study recent developments 
in design and production methods and 
to select machines to be sent to England 
for trial use. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


QUININE PRODUCTION, BELGIAN CONGO 


Quinine is being produced in a Gov- 
ernment factory at Kivu, Belgian Congo, 
at the rate of 2,200 pounds of quinine 
salts monthly—50 percent more than the 
present consumption inthe Congo. Out- 
put is expected to double in 1946, says 
the foreign press, and eventually may 
reach 440,000 pounds a year. The sur- 
plus would be utilized in the prevention 
of malaria among the inhabitants of the 
Congo, and a special low-priced com- 
pound may be placed on sale. 

The cost of production in this quinine 
factory is lower than the world price, and 
would decrease with plant expansion. 
Operation of the plant is carried on with- 
out a view to profit. 


CINCHONA BARK 


During the first 9 months of 1945 14.071 
bags of cinchona bark, weighing 732,579 
kilograms, were shipped from Colombian 
ports. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


U. S. FILMs POPULAR IN FINLAND 


During the year ended July 31, 1945, 
52 percent of the films exhibited in Fin- 
land were produced in the United States. 
In 1938, 300 long films had been im- 
ported and in 1939, 313 tons were shipped 
into the country, but in other prewar 
years imports were usually less than 300. 
Of the imports in the prewar years, ap- 
proximately 55 percent came from the 
United States. However, during the war 
the number of United States films was 
restricted to 75 annually (about half of 
the former imports) and only approxi- 
mately two-thirds of these could be 


COLOMBIAN EXPORTS OF 
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shown, because of the limited number of 
first-night theaters available for United 
States distributors. The importation of 
German films was practically unrestricted 
during the war, but did not reach a par- 
ticular high figure. 

About 35 percent of the box-office re- 
ceipts of the Finnish theaters comes from 
domestic films. All foreign film prod- 
ucts have equal rights in Finland, but 
because of the restricted market for do- 
mestic products, Finnish films have been 
granted certain privileges. Within the 
past few years Finnish film producers 
have been seriously hampered by the 
shortage of raw materials. 

There are now 446 theaters in Fin- 
land, with a total seating capacity of 
129,630. Estimates place the number of 
admissions at 30,000,000 annually. 

The number of motion pictures ex- 
hibited in Helsinki from July 30, 1944, to 
July 28, 1945, together with figures for 
the period from July 29, 1945, to Sep- 
tember 8, 1945, were as follows: 





July 30, 1944, to July 29, 1945, to 





July 28, 1945 Sept. 8, 1945 
Nes Num Num- Num- 
Counts ber of |,, . ber of .. 
: ber Num- ber Num- 
or exhib- exhib- 
of ber of ber 
iting biting ; 
pro of pro- of 
. the : thea- 
ram pre- grams i pre- 
ters ters -_ 
exhit miers exhib- miers 
ited per ited per 
week week 
Finland 415 8.0 20) 27 4.5 2 
Great Britain 29 6 7 10 1.7 3 
Spain l 02 
Netherlands l 02 
Italy 15 3 1 2 
Austria 10 2 3 5 
Soviet Union 104 2.0 1S 13 2.2 4 
Norway i OS 2 l 2 I 
France 150 29 + 20 3 
Sweden 254 19 26 32 3 t 
Giermany 162 3.1 21 
Switzerland 12 2 l 
Denmark 1S 3 l 
Czechoslo- 
vakia 14 4 2 l 2 
Hungary 10 s 7 
United States 1,342 | 25.8 81 185 30.8 10 
Total 2,576 49. 62 104 293 18.9 24 





Nonferrous 


Metals 


PRODUCTION OF ANTIMONY CONCEN- 
TRATES, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of antimony concentrates 
in the Union of South Africa increased 
greatly during the war, according to the 
foreign press. From a total of 991 short 
tons produced in 1941 the output of 
concentrates and cobbed ore was stepped 
up in 1944 to 5,086 tons, or an increase 
of 1,666 tons of concentrates as com- 
pared with 1943. The mining is done in 
the Murchison Range, Transvaal, the 
only part of the Union (apart from one 
or two occurrences in the Barberton 
area) where antimony has been prof- 
itably produced. 


LEAD-ZINC DEPOSIT, ZAWAR, INDIA 


A mining company in India recently 
completed negotiations for a license to 
prospect at the lead-zinc deposit at 
Zawar. The deposit, which is considered 
the only economically important one of 
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its kind in India, was worked by primi- 
tive methods several hundred years ago, 
but never in accordance with modern 
methods involving large expenditures of 
capital. During the war years, however, 
interest in the deposit was revived and 
further studies were undertaken to de- 
termine whether the mine warranted the 
installation of sufficient equipment to 
work it on an extensive scale. If pros- 
pecting operations show favorable results 
the company will purchase the mining 
lease. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


ASBESTOS EXPORTS, CANADA 


Asbestos exports from Canada during 
the first 9 months of 1945 were valued 
at $17,483,000 ‘Canadian currency), ac- 
cording to statistics published in the Do- 
minion press. In the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944 exports of asbestos reached a 
value of $14,719,000. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Production of cement in Chile during 
the first 8 months of 1945 was 17 percent 
above output during the corresponding 
period of 1944. The increase is credited 
to the installation in the latter part of 
1944 of additional machinery in the La 
Calera cement plant. No figures are im- 
mediately available for the _ actual 
amount of production in the 8-month 
period, but statistics for the first 11 
months of 1944 reveal that production 
Was averaging 29,780 metric tons per 
month in that year. A second cement 
piant went into operation in Chile on 
September 15, 1945, and machinery and 
equipment is being purchased for the 
installation of a third. 


Oilseeds 


AREA PLANTED TO OIL-BEARING CROPS 
REDUCED, FRANCE 


The 1945 oilseed crop in France is ex- 
pected to be one of the smallest ever 
harvested. The area planted to oil- 
bearing crops, including rape, poppy, 
sunflower, and mustard seeds, was re- 
duced by 31 percent from the 1944 figure. 
The smaller area is expected to yield 
only 600,000 to 700,000 quintals, against 
1,637,000 in 1944, according to the foreign 
press. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


U. S. Imports OF Woop Pu.tp 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 32,787 short 
tons during the week ended December 20, 
1945. 

The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from overseas sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, 


through December 20, 1945, amounts to 
562,068 short tons. 


This tonnage was 
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composed of about 44 percent unbleached 
sulfite wood pulp, about 37 percent un- 
bleached sulfate wood pulp (kraft), and 
about 9 percent of bleached sulfite grades 
other than high alpha and dissolving. 
The remaining 10 percent was mechani- 
cal pulp, bleached sulfate, special chemi- 
cal grades of bleached sulfite, and soda 
pulp. 


Entries of Wood Pulp Into United States 
From Sweden, by Customs District and 











Country of Origin, Week Ended Dee 
20, 1945 
Cu and grad Qual \ 
Nhort 
Massachusetts i 
Sulfite, unbleached 1820) $208, ON 
Sulfate, bleached 1002 71, 32 
Sulfate (Kraft pulp), unbleached N2N¢ 496, 720 
New York 
Sulfite, unbleached 2773 169, 18S 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 666 a8, S74 
Philadelphia 
Mechanically ground wood 
pulp, unbleached 608 18. 207 
Sulfite, unbleached 10, 972 675, 524 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 164 06, 879 
Maryland 
Sulfite, unbleached O07 10, S04 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
pec 4 t gr 
bleached 8 ) 
S ite (Kraft puly t cl 2 i i 
New Orleans 
Sulfa kr puly t h4 
[ 787 ) 
Vali t r r ex} p pa 
irket x} g I es u 
ems as ¢ reigh Irance Co k 
taten t iluat ic Dp fer I ‘ 
f Statistics’ in printed volume Fy ( 
and Navigation of the United Stat 
Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood 
Pulp VE-Day Through Dee. 20. 9145 
| ,) \ 
Mechanically ground w { pulp, Short t 
unbleached $ 
Me har i r iw 
if iva he | , ™~ 
Sulfite nblea ] } s $14, 253 
= fit ray n 1 IM 
] Acie t 1 é 
Sulfite ther ha ra 
pec hem i 17 { ' ™ 
s il KTa } 1 «,% 
ly it bh } “ xs { 
» 4 l 
I 7 7. 2 





SWEDISH ExporTs OF Woop PULP 


Swedish wood-pulp exports during the 
first 10 months of 1945 totaled 1,151,401 
metric tons, as compared with 260,983 
tons for the corresponding period of 1944, 
according to official and trade sources in 
Sweden. October exports were 296,084 
tons. With the same trend continuing, 
total annual exports of wood pulp for 
1945 are estimated at 1,800,000 tons, as 
compared with 2,650,000 tons in 1939. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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From the end of June until the 
ning of October 1945, 450,000 metric toy, 
of chemical wood pulp were sold to 
United States, of which 350,000 tons hag 
been shipped by the end of Novem 
Producers estimate total possible ship. 





ments of chemical wood pulp to the 
United States from the end of June unt] 
the end of the open-water Season at 
700,000 tons. 

Wood-pulp exports are made at Dres. 
ent partly from accumulated Stocks 
which may continue to decline. In the 
beginning of October 1945, tota] Swedish 
stocks of chemical wood pulp were fp. 
ported at 650,000 tons. Production gf 
Swedish mills in September was reported 
at 60 to 65 percent of capacity, 

The volume of Swedish wood-pulp ex. 
ports in 1946 will depend on the fyg 
situation. The State Fuel Commission 
proposes that in view of the better pros- 
pects for fossil fuel, the national wood. 
production program for 1946-47 shouiq 
continue at 44,000,000 cubic meters jp 
which fuel-wood production should be 
confined to 25,000,000, and pulp-wood 
production should be increased to 19. 
000,000. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CRUDE-RUBBER EXportTs, BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Exports of crude rubber from British 
Honduras during the first 7 months of 
1945 amounted to 5 934 pounds valued at 
$1,965. This represented a sharp de- 
crease from crude-rubber exports during 
the corresponding period of 1944, which 
amounted to 43,256 pounds valued at 
$18,473. 


NEW RUBBER TIRE AND TUBE FACTORY, 
, es ae 


A rubber tire and tube plant has been 
under construction in Moscow, U.S.S.R., 
and was expected to be in operation by 
the end of 1945, reports the Soviet press 
This is the fourth tire factory in the 
Soviet Union, the others being located 
at Leningrad, Yaroslav, and Omsk. 
Workshops for the new plant will cover 
an area of about 100,000 square meters. 


Shipbuilding 
LARGE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM IN JU. K. 


At the close of September 1945 there 
were 387 merchant vessels of 1,496,243 
tons gross under construction in Great 
Britain and Ireland, according to re- 
turns by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
which takes into account only vessels of 
100 tons gross and upward. Vessels being 
built at merchant shipbuilding yards to 
the order of the Admiralty solely for 
naval purposes are not included in this 
return. Certain vessels, however, which 
are of merchant type—tugs, oil tankers, 
and others—but which are intended for 
naval service, are included. 

Vessels under construction included 
241 steamers, 133 motorships, and 13 
sailing vessels and barges. 
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The tonnage of ships under construc- 
tion is 108,950 tons more than for ships 
n hand at the end of the second quarter 
of 1945, and 326,788 tons more than for 
those being built 12 months earlier. 

During the quarter ended September 
30, 1945, construction was begun on 42 
steamers (124,888 tons), 33 motorships 
(153,940 tons), and 7 sailing ships and 
barges (2,301 tons) ; launching comprised 
54 steamers (125,083 tons), 24 motor- 
ships (80,684 tons), and 3 (401 tons) 
sailing ships and barges. 

Taking the average of the tonnage 
Commenced and the tonnage launched 
during the quarter ended September 1945 
as an indicator of present rate of pro- 
duction ‘excluding orders for the Ad- 
miralty) a figure of 244,000 tons per 
quarter is reached. British sh’pyards 
reportedly booked considerable orders 
for new ships and large liners during the 
month of October, Portugal and France 
being the reported buyers. 


REFRIGERATED SHIPS FOR U. K. Imports 


The Federal Steam Navigation Co. and 
the New Zealand Shipping Co. having 
in mind the provision of transport for 
essential commodities to Great Britain 
(largely meat and dairy products from 
Australia and New Zealand) began even 
before the war to add new ships to their 
fleet. 

When hostilities began these companies 
owned 37 large refrigerated liners. Al- 
though new ships were added during the 
war, the fleet was reduced to 24 vessels 
because of war losses. A new ship of 
10.000 tons gross is to be delivered in 
January and another of the same size 
in June 1946. One of 11,000 tons gross 
is to be completed by September. Five 
other similar motorships have been con- 
tracted. The cost of the eight vessels 
is estimated at about £7,000,000, and they 
will have a total capacity for refrigerated 
cargo of between 900,000 and 950.000 
cubic feet and from 300,000 to 350,000 
cubic feet for general cargo. 


VENEZUELA’S PURCHASE OF CANADIAN SHIPS 


Four corvettes have been purchased 
from the Canadian Government by the 
Compania Anonima Venezolana de Nave- 
gacion, a government-controlled Vene- 
zuelan corporation which is engaged in 
maritime and river transportation—al- 
most entirely domestic. The purchase 
price of the four vessels is said to have 
been $650,000 (Canadian) , including con- 
version costs. 

After conversion to cargo and limited 
passenger vessels, these ships will make 
it possible to retire several old and in- 
efficient units from service. The com- 
pany is now operating six oil-burning 
steamers and six Diesel-powered craft, 
all reported to be more than 15 years 
old. 

When conversion of the four newly 
purchased ships is completed, each will 
have a cargo capacity of 45,000 cubic 
feet, or 650 tons, three hatches, steam 
Winches and cargo-handling equipment 
for loads up to 1% tons. The vessels 


are powered by triple-expansion, oil- 
burning steam engines, which will pro- 
duce a speed of from 9 to 10 knots. 


The 
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draft of the ships is 15 feet which will 
enable them to serve the Orinoco River 
port of Ciudad Bolivar at all seasons. 


Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, BELGIAN 
CONGO 


Among the declared exports from the 
Belgian Congo and the Territory of Ru- 
anda-Urundi during the first 10 months 
of 1945 were 4,173 pounds of geranium 
oil, valued at $48,584.70, and 1,112 
pounds of lemon-grass oil, valued at 
$1,860.98. 


SOAP PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


The soap situation in France has not 
greatly improved since the country’s lib- 
eration, reports the foreign press. Only 
a small quantity of raw materials is dis- 
tributed to soap manufacturers—fats are 
rationed at about one-half the prewar 
figure, and some other materials are 
unavailable. The following table shows 
the average monthly production in 1938 





compared with production in August 
1945. 
, are August 
Material 193 1945 

Mietrictons Metric tons 
Poilet soap 1,370 1,515 
Household soap 19, 104 4, 386 
Detergents 7, 40 4,277 
Shaving products 82 112 
(Cilycerin 165 bell] 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA CAN Now MEET 
DOMESTIC DEMAND FOR SOAP 


The Union of South Africa is nowina 
position to expect sufficient supplies of 
soap-making materials to satisfy its do- 
mestic demand, according to the foreign 
press. The supplies will come from the 
Belgian Congo area, from which the 
Union has been drawing the greater pro- 
portion of its soap-making oils for the 
past few years. . 


Special Products 


REFRIGERATOR MANUFACTURE, AUSTRALIA 


Australian Government officials have 
been reported as being interested in a 
plan to manufacture about 30,000 re- 
frigerators in that country. Although 
present plans call for the production of 
all types of refrigerators, a large pro- 
portion will be designed for rural areas 
and will employ kerosene as fuel. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY ACTIVE, U.S.S. R. 


The Soviet Union’s reconverted ce- 
ramic industry is already active, turning 
out floor tiles, wash basins, decorative ce- 
ramics, laboratory equipment, and acid- 
resistant pipes, reports the Russian press. 

Production of about 100,000 floor tiles 
within the next year is expected of the 
now completely restored plant at Khar- 
kov, which was damaged during the Ger- 
man occupation. 
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The Shchekino Ceramic plant is said 
to be experiencing a steady increase in 
production of laboratory and sanitary 
equipment. 

Among plants specializing in decora- 
tive ceramics are the Artem and the 
Tavtiman factories. The construction 
of new plants for the production of ce- 
ramics is expected in Kharkov, Tbilisi, 
Moscow, and Leningrad oblast. 


MANUFACTURE OF REFRIGERATORS, 
U.S. S. R. 


Factories in the Soviet Union soon will 
start production of household and com- 
mercial gas refrigerators, according to 
the Soviet press. Units will range from a 
small wall type to an installation capable 
of producing 150 kilograms of ice every 
24 hours. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


SPINNING ENTERPRISE INAUGURATED IN 
ETHIOPIA 


A center for spinning cotton and wool 
was getting into operation at Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, in October 1945, ac- 
cording to a report made by the Minis- 
ter of Commerce of that country. 

Some 3,000 women were said to be 
employed at the center, which is being 
managed by the Commercial Cotton Co. 
of Ethiopia, under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Commerce. 

The enterprise was inaugurated, the 
Minister further stated, to modernize 
spinning methods and increase produc- 
tion, to encourage domestic production 
of raw cotton and wool, and to afford 
employment to Ethiopian women. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, FRANCE 


Nearly 11 percent of the value of 
French exports and imports during Sep- 
tember 1945 was represented by textile 
and apparel items. On the export side, 
shipments included 19,576 metric tons of 
general textiles valued at 55,388,000 
francs, 249 metric tons of finished thread 
and cloth valued at 65,987,000 francs, and 
151 metric tons of clothing valued at 35,- 
289,000 francs—an aggregate value of 
156,664,000 francs as against total mer- 
chandise exports valued at 1,382,923,000 
francs. 

Total merchandise imports, valued at 
4,662,737,000 francs, included 15,211 met- 
ric tons of general textiles valued at 
311,518,000 francs, 9,883 metric tons of 
finished thread and cloth valued at 168,- 
346,000 francs, and 107 metric tons of 
clothing valued at 16,263,000 francs. 


U. S. IMPORTS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Swiss exports to the United States 
during the first 9 months of 1945 in- 
cluded $3,102,932 worth of handkerchiefs, 
$348,298 worth of machine embroideries, 
$23,348 worth of embroidered napkins 
and pillow cases, and $2,845,907 worth of 
braids for hats. Details concerning 
these exports are given in the following 
table. 
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Erports from Switzerland to the United States, Jan 
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[Valuein U.S 
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tary to Se ple mber 1945 


dollars 





Handkerchiefs 


Cotton 

Hand embroidered 

Machine embroidered 
Linen 

Plait 

H ind e1 I le 

M acl t 

M ‘ 
Ra 


Machine embroideries 
Cotton napkir 


Other cotton embroider 
Linen napkir 

Other linen emt 

K \ 





‘ol iU tf a VOC CLs 
Cotton and Products 
AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


During the year July 1, 1944, to June 
30, 1945, Australia imported . 30,572,000 
pounds of raw cotton (except linters), 
valued at £1,997,500 sterling. (1 pound 
sterling=about $4.03 in United States 
currency.) 

Of the total, the United States sup- 
plied more than 13,000,000 pounds, India 
nearly 9,500,000 pounds, and Egypt about 
6,250,000 pounds. 


DECREASED ACREAGE AND YIELD, SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


About 218.713 metric tons of cotton was 
classified at the Sao Paulo cotton ex- 
change between March 1 and October 
31, 1945, compared with 437,281 tons 
during the corresponding period in 1944. 

The 1944-45 Sao Paulo crop was es- 


timated at about 230,000 metric tons 
at that time. 
Indications were that the 1945-46 


acreage would be 30 percent less than 
the 1944-45 acreage. At the end of Oc- 
tober, 408,731 bags (30 kilograms each) 
of seed had been sold by the State Sec- 
retariat of Agriculture, compared with 
664,138 bags at the end of October 1944. 
(This latter figure represented 83.8 per- 
cent of total seed sold for the 1944-45 
plantings in Sao Paulo.) 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BARBADOES, B. W. I. 


Imports of cotton piece goods into Bar- 
bados, B. W. I., during the first 6 months 
of 1945 were valued at £129,979, com- 
pared with imports of the same com- 
modity valued at £78,413 during the first 
half of 1944. (1 pound sterling=$4.03 
in U. S. currency.) Exports of raw cot- 
ton from the island during the first half 
of 1945 totaled only 22,606 pounds, com- 
pared with 61,557 pounds during the first 
half of 1944. 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Forecasts of Mexico’s 1945-46 cotton 
crop are for about 468,000 bales (478 
pounds each), compared with 526,000 
bales for 1944-45. 

During the first 7 months of 1945, ex- 
ports of cotton linters from Mexico 


amounted to about 54,662 bales (230 kilo- 
grams). 


This entire quantity went to 





the United States and is believed to con- 
stitute almost all of the linters for the 
1944-45 season (August 1, 1944, to July 
31,1945). It was the largest export dur- 
ing any year on record. 

Exports of cotton woven goods during 
this same period amounted to 8,235 
metric tons, in addition to 232 tons ol 
miscellaneous cotton articles and 420 tons 
of thread, yarn, cord, and tape. A large 
part of these exports went to Central 
American countries. About 28,000,000 
meters of cotton cloth were sold to China 
for delivery during the 1945-46 season 


COTTON PURCHASES, SPAIN 


A total of 153,721 metric tons of 

ton, valued at 776,552,562 pesetas, was 
purchased in the 16-month period be- 
ginning April 1944 ‘when it made its 
first foreign contract) by the Spanish 
Cotton Consortium, a Government-con- 
trolled purchasing and allocating body, 
according to statistics published by the 
Spanish Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry 1 Spanish peseta—about 
$0.0913 in U. S. currency.) 

The United States, the principal 
plier, furnished 102,304 metric tons, val- 
ued at $50,476,100; other dollars areas 
furnished 21,010 metric tons, and the 
Consortium acquired 30,407 metric tons 


cot- 


sup- 


from the _ sterling area, valued at 
£2.932,000 (1 pound. sterling=about 
$4.03 in U. S. currency 

In November a total of 50,000 metric 
tons was on hand, according to the Di- 
rector of the Consortjum This total 


comprised shipments en route to Barce- 
lona, stocks in that port, and cotton 
warehoused at factories. An additional 
10,000 tons was on contract with Argen- 
tine suppliers, but shipping arrange- 
ments had not been made at that time 
because of the large accumulations of raw 
material and the limited capacity of the 
industry. Mills were working only a few 
hours a week, or about 6 days a month 
because of rationing of electric power. 
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The Consortium reportedly was inter. | - 
ested in exploring further POSSibilities of 





India as a source of supply for raw Cotton 











Synthetic Fibers and Product, te 
BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS OF Rayoy * 
PIECE Goops ; to 





Imports of rayon piece goods into Brit. | joc 
ish Guiana during the third quarter of : tei 
1945 amounted to only 264,541 yards, as | tin 
compared with second-quarter imports | int 
of 400,331 yards } 







RAYON STAPLE FIBER IMPORTs, CANADs 





Imports of rayon staple fiber into Can. | pla 


ada during the first 9 months of 1945 10- 
totaled 5,715,069 pounds, as compared meé 
with 4,794,459 pounds in the correspond. ' Br 
ing months of 1944, states a Dominion stt 
publication thi 
- ’ sul 
PRODUCTION OF ee YARN, ONTanrio, 10 
. or 

Current monthly production of nylon 
yarn at the Kingston, Ontario, plant vi 
estimated at 125,000 pounds, should en. | fa 
able Canadian hosiery manufacturers to S 
produce approximately 2,250,000 pairs of h 
stockings per month. A $4,000,000 addi. ht 
tion to the plant is now being constructeg L 
and by the summer of 1946 production is 
should be up to 185,000 pounds per ti 
month C 
UsE OF RAYON STAPLE FIBER INCREASING, 
U.K | 
| a 


The use of rayon staple fiber by other 
than cotton industries has been increas. t 
ing in the United Kingdom at a rapid 
rate, states a British publication. For 
this reason it has been suggested that all | 
trade sections interested in rayon Staple | 
(that is, woolen, worsted, flax, silk, and | 
to some extent jute and carpet) should 
be brought within the framework of the 
British Rayon Federation 


NYLON-STOCKING PRODUCTION LIMITED, 
U.K 

No great quantity of nylon stockings 
is expected to be available in Great 
Britain until the summer of 1946, states 
a British publication. Even then, sup- 
plies are expected to be sufficient for only 
one pair per woman per year. Ma- 
chinery difficulties in the Knitting in- 
dustry appear the main obstacle toa 
quick change-over to nylon-stocking 
production, umming and pre- 
boarding facilities are needed. Nearly 
80 percent of the yarn produced, how- 
ever, will go to stocking manufacturers 
and 15 percent to silk weavers. The re- 
mainder probably will be used in such 
miscellaneous items as fishing lines. 


both de 


Wool and Products 


BRAZIL'S Woo. INDUSTRY ACTIVE 

Brazil’s wool industry, though small as 
compared with its cotton industry, is ac- 
tive, and there are plans for expansion. 
Federal assistance in wool growing and 
processing and a protective tariff have 
been helpful. 

Funds were made available, under 4 
decree law of July 1945, to the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul (which accounts for 
as much as 80 percent of wool raised in 
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Brazil) for the erection of a number of 
wool-fabric, top, and yarn factories, each 
to contain up to 10,000 spindles and the 
necessary washing and scouring equip- 
ment. Financial assistance is to be ex- 
tended by the Bank of Brazil at the low- 
est possible interest rate for a period not 
to exceed 10 years. 

It is expected the new plants will be 
jocated in smaller cities in the ‘“fron- 
teira” zone next to Uruguay and Argen- 
tina. Tentative plans call for private 
interests with capital amounting to 
10,000,000 cruzeiros to assume the total 
capital investment of 60,000,000 to 
70,000,000 cruzeiros required to put each 
plant into operation. At the end of the 
10-year period, it is expected all pay- 
ments on the loan from the Bank of 
Brazil will be repaid. The committee 
studying location of the plants believes 
that five to six factories may be con- 
structed and put into operation over a 
10-year period, with work on the first 
one expected to begin some time in 1946. 

Wool cooperatives in Brazil were pro- 
vided with the benefits of warehousing 
facilities by a decree law issued in late 
September. The cooperative at Pelotas 
has been in operation since July 1944. 
Installation of wool cooperatives in Bage, 
Livramento, Alegrete, and Uruguayana 
is expected in time for their participa- 
tion in processing the 1945-46 clip. The 
Central Cooperative of Wool Producers 
in Porto Alegre was being organized in 
the fall and was not expected to assume 
activities until early 1946. 

The domestic clip provides the mills of 
this State fairly adequately with their 
requirements of coarser wools. Finer 
wools, which are not produced in any 
considerable quantity in southern Brazil, 
are imported, mainly from Argentina, 
Uruguay, and the Union of South Africa. 
Rio Grande do Sul growers are inter- 
ested in building up flocks of fine-wooled 
sheep, however, and are obtaining sheep 
of desirable strains from Uruguay and 
Argentina. 

Wool production in Rio Grande do 
Sul is estimated at about 14,000 metric 
tons for the 1945-46 season, compared 
with estimates of 15,000 tons in 1944—45 
and in 1943-44, 13,845 tons in 1942-43, 
and 12,452 tons in 1941-42. (The wool 
season is from October 1 to September 
30.) 

Computed on an average of estimates 
by Government and trade sources, con- 
sumption of apparel wool by mills in 
Rio Grande do Sul in the 1944-45 sea- 
son was 4,000 metric tons, including an 
estimated 300 tons of carpet wool. 

During 1943 Rio Grande do Sul im- 
ported 1,766 metric tons of wool. 35 tons 
of wool waste, and 30 tons of yarn (10 
tons of yarn for knitting), and 13 tons 
of unspecified wool. Exports to other 
Brazilian States during 1943 included 
10,844 metric tons of wool (all but a small 
portion went to Sao Paulo) and 87 tons 
of yarn (22 tons of it for knitting). No 
Wool was exported during 1944, and im- 
port figures for that year are not yet 
available. 


Woo. SITUATION IN EIRE 


Official estimates place the number of 
sheep in Eire in 1945 at 2,575,200, which 
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represents a decrease of 3.3 percent from 
the 1944 total. 

The 1945 wool clip was officially esti- 
mated in November at 11,200,000 pounds 
of shorn wool—a smaller figure than the 
12,500,000 pounds estimated in July. 
Production of shorn wool in 1944 totaled 
11,576,000 pounds, and of skin wool, 4,- 
325,000 pounds. 

Exports of raw wool during the first 
9 months of 1945 totaled 3,844,300 
pounds, valued at £280,580, compared 
with 3,107,700 pounds, valued at £228,430 
in the corresponding period in 1944. It 
is believed that practically all of the 
wool exports went to the United States 
and Great Britain, nearly 50 percent of 
the shipments being declared for the 
United States. (1 pound sterling = $4.03 
in U. S. currency.) 

It is stated that the United States 
purchased all available quantities of 
Blackfaced, Kerry, Cross Blackfaced and 
Strong Hog, and Wether in fleece wools, 
and White and Gray Haslocks in skin 
wools. Inquiries from several northern 
European countries did not result in 
business, because most of the wool of 
the type sought had previously been 
bought by the British Wool Control. 

Imports of raw wool into Eire during 
the first 9 months of 1945 consisted of 
47,500 pounds of washed, scoured or car- 
bonated wool, valued at £10,042, com- 
pared with 85,700 pounds, valued at 
£16,759 during the like period in 1944. 

It is reported that the skin-wool trade 
has developed during the war. Pullers 
are said to be more careful than for- 
merly and manufacturers who  pre- 
viously knew little about skin wools are 
now able to process them. They are 
considerably lower in price than fleece 
wools. 

Shipments of woolen or worsted manu- 
factures during the first ‘9 months of 
1945 were valued at £16,808, and of raw 
and manufactured textiles at £85,479, ac- 
cording to official trade statistics. No 
shipments of yarn were recorded for this 
period. 

Most Irish mills were working two or 
more shifts in November, and the out- 
look for Irish wool during 1946 was good, 
textile demand continuing to be very 
strong. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


KAPOK AND SISAL PROpUCTION, BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA 


Probably 95 percent of the kapok pro- 
duced in British East Africa is of Tan- 
ganyikan origin. Output for 1944 was 
estimated at 332 long tons, and the 1945 
estimate is 250 long tons. In Kenya, 
production of kapok has never been more 
than 9 long tons per year. 

Tanganyika is also a center of sisal 
cultivation, and production in 1945 was 
estimated at 117,050 long tons compared 
with 111,228 tons in 1944. Details of the 
1945 crop in Kenya and Uganda are not 
available, but reliable sources say it will 
probably equal the 1944 crop of 31,176 
long tons. 


EIRE’S FLAX SHIPMENTS TO U. K. 


During the period January to Sep- 
tember 1945, Eire exported to the United 
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Kingdom 6,349,952 pounds of flax valued 
at £617,912. Exports during the corre- 
sponding months of 1944 totaled 6,776,- 
672 pounds valued at £658,137. Ship- 
ments of flax tow, all of which were con- 
signed to the United Kingdom, amounted 
to 3,770,072 pounds valued at £124,502 in 
the first 9 months of 1945 as compared 
with 2,657,872 pounds valued at £87,282 
in the corresponding period of 1944. 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF FLAX, KENYA 


Flax cultivation in Kenya decreased 
from a high of 16,000 acres in 1943 to 
7,500 acres in 1945, and the Director of 
Agriculture has predicted that the 1946 
acreage may not be more than 1,000 
acres. His forecast is based on a number 
of factors, most important of which are 
that the best flax-growing areas are also 
the best wheat areas, and the decision 
of the British Ministry of Supply to dis- 
continue flax-buying contracts. 

Acreage and production of flax since 
1939 are indicated in the following table: 


























































Production in long 


, Year of tons 

Year of Acreage factory 

growth output | 

Flax Tow 

1939 3, 400 1940 124 127 
1940 11, 000 1941 360 458 
1941 13, 000 1942 318 634 
1942 13, 500 1943 421 518 
1943 16, 000 1944 409 623 
1044 10, 500 
1945 7, 500 





Wearing Apparel 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN CANADA’S WEAR- 
ING-APPAREL INDUSTRY 


Plans for the establishment of an ex- 
port division were discussed at the an- 
nual meeting of Canada’s National As- 
sociated Women’s Wear Bureau held in 
Montreal during the latter part of No- 
vember, states a Dominion publication. 
Some of the activities which the division 
is expected to initiate are oversea group 
advertising, the examination and label- 
ing of approved merchandise, and an ex- 
tensive series of surveys of all the coun- 
tries which might offer trade opportuni- 
ties in women’s and children’s wearing 
apparel. 

The 1944 gross value of production in 
the Ganadian corset industry exceeded 
that of 1943 by about 11.5 percent, states 
a Dominion publication. Goods pro- 
duced in 1944 had a selling value at the 
factory of $7,957,181. Employment 
reached 2,350 in 1944, an increase of 
5.8 percent over that of 1943 and the 
industry paid wages amounting to $2,- 
451.216. Production of corsets and gir- 
dles, which represented in value about 
42 percent of the total, amounted to 
127,959 dozen. Production of combina- 
tion garments totaled 44,963 dozen. 

September retail sales in men’s cloth- 
ing stores in Canada were nearly 50 per- 
cent greater than those of August, states 
a Dominion publication. Increased sales 
were also reported by women’s clothing 
and family clothing stores. For the first 
9 months of 1945 sales in all clothing 
stores were approximately 8 to 10 per- 
cent higher than in the corresponding 
months of 1944. 
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rade-Mark Applications 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks ald siete ( No 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 











K 
except paper 
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German Industrial Plants Available for Allocation 
on Reparation Account 


The State Department and the Office tion equipment, coke and byproducts 
of International Trade, Department of screw machines, aircraft parts, optical 
Commerce, released on January 6 the equipment, forgings, ball bearings, mo- 
first list of two groups of individual in- torcycles, small arms, explosives and am- 
dustrial plants which have been declared muntion, submarines and small ships 
available for allocation on the German harvesting equipment, tractors, cement 
reparation account by the Allied Control pig iron, stoves, and household equip- 
Council. ment. 

American firms or person interested in Available details concerning these 
acquiring any of them are asked to indi- plants will be furnished by the State De- 
cate promptly their interest in accord- partment and OIT. Subsequent lists will 
ance with the procedure described below be made public as other German factories 
so that the United States claims to spe- are declared “eligible for removal” by the 
cific plants can be properly determined. ACC. 

An indication of interest constitutes no American firms or persons interested 
commitment to purchase. It is expected in purchasing for transfer to the United 
that some of these plants will be available States any of the plants listed in either 
by the latter part of the year, after allo- group are asked to indicate their interest 
cations are made and dismantling, pack- to the Office of International Trade, De- 
ing, and transportation arrangements are parment of Commerce, Washington. 

completed. Any American concern or person inter- 

On this first list are 43 plants produc- ested in purchasing a plant in either 
ing such things as electric power, alumi- group for transfer to a third country 


num foil, chemicals, machine tools, igni- should, however, file a statement of in- 
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terest with the Division of Investment 

and Economic Development, Departmen 

of State, Washington. For plants jp 

Group 1 statements should be received 

by January 10, and for those in Group 9 

by January 25. 

In determining which plants wil] pp 
claimed for transfer to this country, cop. 
sideration will be given to the need for 
and availability of, such facilities in the 
United States. 

Persons of firms interested in purchag. 
ing for transfer to this country any Ger. 
man plant not on this list, and having jp. 
formation concerning*it, are asked to 
furnish as much detail as possible to the 
QIT as to the location, ownership, type of 
procuction, and equipment. In the event 
this plant is subsequently declared ayajj. 
able for removal as reparation, the ip. 
terested persons or firms will be jp. 
formed. 

Persons or firms who own or have 4 
substantial property interest in indus. 
trial plants in Germany which may be 
declared available for removal on rep. 
aration account and who desire to pur- 
chase and transfer such plants for oper. 
ation in other foreign countries should 
communicate with the Division of In. 
vestment and Economic Development, 
Department of State. It is expected 
that wholly German-owned plants wil] 
be the first to be earmarked for remova] 
from Germany, but the program of 
reparation and economic disarmament 
may require the removal of some indus- 
trial plants wholly or partly owned by 
nationals of Allied countries 

Whenever a plant in which a substan- 
tial American property interest exists is 
earmarked for removal, the Department 
of State will determine, after consulta- 
tion with the American owners involved, 
whether the United States should claim 
such plant as part of its reparation share. 
If the plant in question is actually ob- 
tained by the United States Government 
as reparation, due consideration will be 

ven to the American property interests 

in determining the new foreign location 
of the plant and the conditions of its sale. 
Persons or firms who desire to purchase 
other German plants, which have or may 
become available as reparation, in order 
to transfer them to other foreign coun- 
tries for operation should likewise com- 
municate with the Division of Invest- 
ment and Economic Development, De- 
partment of State. 

Claims of American firms or persons 
arising out of removal of plants in which 
they may have a property interest will 
be settled in accordance with such legis- 
lation as Congress may enact 

The list of plants follows: 

Group I (Statements of interest should be 
received by Jan. 10): Plants available for 
allocation by ACC to the Inter-Allied Repa- 
ration Agency and to Russia and Poland— 
Deutsche Schiff-und Maschinenbau A. G., 

shipbuilding plant, at Bremen-Valentin. 

C. F. Borgward, torpedo plant, at Bremen 


Nerddeutsche Huette Aktiengesellschaft, 


coke and byproducts, at Bremen 


Hahn Tessky Index Werke, screw machines, 


at Esslingen-Neckar 


Norddeutsche Dornierwerke No. 2 factory, 


aircraft parts, at Luebeck 


Norddeutsche Dornierwerke No. 4 factory, 
beds and household utensils, at Rothebeck. 


Arms factory Rinker, at Minden. 
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nts in Stunlrehrfabrik von Rudolf Sieverts, Ham- 
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export license for shipments to destinations 


mercial trade with the Netherlands East 
Indies in Cotton Textiles. 
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calf tail hair, including switches (3696.100) ; 
diamonds, industrial (rough or uncut not ad- 
vanced in condition or value by cleaving, 
splitting, cutting, boring, or other process) : 
carbonado and ballas (5952.100); diamond 
dust (5952.600); bort (glaziers’ and engravers’ 
diamonds not set and miners’ diamonds, 
n. e. s., and other industrial diamonds) 
(5952.700); hemp (Cannabis Sativa type 
only), unmanufactured: hackled including 
“line of hemp” (3263.000); not hackled 
(3263.200); tow (3263.300); horse mane and 
tail hair, raw and drawn, including switches 
(3694.000 and 3694.100); jute butts, unmanu- 
factured (3242.000); jute, unmanufactured 
(3241.000); Meshta fiber (N. S. C.); Punga 
fiber (N. S. C.); and Urena lobata fiber 
(N. S. C.). 

Removed from List B—Congo gum copal 
(N. S. C.). 





Textiles in 
Yugoslavia 


(Continued from p. 9) 


than their competitors to continue tech- 
nical advance in the years immediately 
preceding and during the war. Further- 
more, the important German production 
of textile machinery—in and around 
Chemnitz—seems to be “out of the run- 
ning” indefinitely. German manufac- 
turers were favored in Yugoslavia be- 
cause of their disposition to lessen weight 
and increase efficiency of textile machin- 
ery, permitting reduction of 6 to 7 per- 
cent in cost prices by economies in trans- 
port, installation, and maintenance. 

The foreign manufacturers able to 
supply textile machinery quickly and 
satisfactorily on Yugoslavia’s first post- 
war bids stand to draw dividends over a 
period of time. American manufactur- 
ers interested in doing business in this 
market would be wise to survey the field. 
The problems of payment inherent in 
international credits, if and when they 
become available to Yugoslavia, are de- 
serving of special consideration. They 
should also prepare to overcome the in- 
experience of the Yugoslavs in dealing 
with American technical firms. 

If United States sellers do not take 
advantage of this interim period (be- 
tween the cessation of hostilities and the 
return of comparatively normal condi- 
tions) to enter the Yugoslav market, 
they are likely to find subsequent at- 
tempts in this market impeded by the 
activities of European competitors other 
than German. 


Conjectures on the Future 


For several years Yugoslavia, in com- 
mon with other countries of Continental 
Europe, may be expected to buy heavily 
from world suppliers of textiles, to 
clothe its cold and ragged people. When 
these first rehabilitation needs have been 
met, the Government must decide 
whether to permit the continued free en- 
try of textiles into the country or to 
raise again the tariff barriers behind 
which the domestic industry grew to its 
1941 stature. 

In the latter event, a further decline 
could be expected in imports of piece 
goods of all fibers, but chiefly of cotton 
and wool, as the domestic industry ex- 
panded and met an increasingly larger 
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NOTE Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign ¢ urreney, per dol 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso rhe peso of the Dominican Republi j 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fix 7 Ube 
gourdes to a dollar “xed at 

——————___ } 
Average rats Latest available quotation ‘ 
7s 
Approxi- ‘ 
Country Unit q ry} exchange August mate 
1943 (an 44 (a 1045 | ( liva- 
nual ua ynth - in Date 
} | g ‘ 
currency § 
a : 

\ I Official \ " 0). 2681 | N bid 

rge! i nl ial ‘ > » 2th Nov. * . 
Official B 4.23 4.2 1.2 364 I i 
Bid 1.04 +. 4 4. U4 ‘A)24 Do. 
Free market 41.03 41.02 1. 0S 2451 Do ' 

Bolivia B Controlled 42. { 42. 42 $2.42 42. 42 0236 | Sent a 
Curb 45 51, 80 "50.00 60. 00 O67 Dt. 25, IMs 

Brazil ( ize Official lf 16. 50 16. 0 16. 00 0606 | Oct. 15 1043 

Free market 1Y, 63 10. 57 19. 0) 19. 50 0513 Do. i 
Special free market 20. 43 20. 20 2U, OO 20). OO 0500 Do 

Chile ! Special 19. 37 19.37 10. 37 19 0516 Oct. 31 1M; 
Export draft 25 25. 00 25. Of 25. 00 0400 Do. 
Free market S18 32. O02 $2.8 0304 Do, 
> » 1. 1 oOo 11 0323 Do. 

Colombia | Commercial bank 1.7 1. 75 1. 746 5727 | Sept. 30,195 
Bank of Republi 7¢ 1. 76 1. 755 SUS Do 
Curt s4 1.83 464 Do. 

( iRica. Uncontrolled ti 67 ‘2 1748 | Sept. 30, 1945 
Controll fi2 be he 1779 Do 

Cuba I Free OO 1.00 100 0000 | Oct. 31, 196 

Ecuador Suc Central Bank (official 14.10 4. ‘4 13. 77 0726 Novy 16, 10645 

Honduras Lempira Otticial . 4 O4 2.04 2. O4 1902) Aug. 31, 1045 

Mexico Pe Free 1.5 185 4. St 1. St 2058 | Oct. 31,196 

Nicaragua. Cordoba Official , K On OF 2000 | Dee. 1,195 

Curb 2 6. 61 { 175 Do, 

Paraguay Paper pes Official 

(;uaranl < 20). Oct. 31,148 

Peru Sol] Free , ° . 1538 | Nov, 13,105 

Salvador Color 2. W 2. A) 100 =6—Oct. £16 

Uruguay Pes Controlled a HM) 1. 90 n263 Nov. 30,15 

Free 
Impor a a w) 5263 Do 
Ott purty 1s wie . 2 Do 
Venezue B Contr 1 2085 Oct. 18, 165 
Fr 20s Do 
Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of ct plac Since November 12, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos t lolla 
Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank il I " | rate’’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent Since July 13, 1944, the " 1 has be« x it 3.09 guaranies to 

the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respec y 

‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed ba entral bank buying and selling rate it 13.40 and < icres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the inaposition at the same r of a 2 percent charg n all exchange transact : has resulted in 

effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77 

§ In effectiince July 25, 1944 

* Rates for July 194 

NOTE had 8.) i j I if i he United States 
Arg 





portion of home demand. Yugoslavia’s 
role on the world textile market would 
continue the change, already advanced 
before 1941, from that of an importer of 
yarns and finished goods to that of an 
importer of raw materials and machin- 
ery. Such a decline in purchases of tex- 
tile products by Yugoslavia might well be 
compensated by an increased demand for 
raw fibers and new machinery and main- 
tenance parts. 

While imports of cotton and wool fab- 
rics probably would be comparatively 
small, a relatively stable demand might 
be expected for certain fine-quality, lux- 
ury, and special-purpose yarns and 
fabrics. 

A possible development, after rehabili- 
tation of the country had been suffi- 
ciently advanced, would be a small ex- 
port trade in textiles with neighboring 
Balkan countries. Many of their people 
have a mode of life similar to that of 
most of the Yugoslavs and would find 


suitable the sturdy fabrics and clothing 
that are the principal products of Yugo- 
Slavia’s textile industry 

Whether the newly elected Govern- 
ment will continue the interest that pre- 
war Governments showed in the tex- 
tile industry is not yet known, of course. 
Considering the strides the industry 
made from its modest position 25 years 
ago, however, energetic efforts may be 
anticipated to repair and improve its 
condition if a friendly interest is evi- 
denced by the Government. 





In Algeria, reorganization of the hos- 
pital system was begun in 1937 and 1938, 
and, although the plans were interrupted 
during the war years, they are still under 
study. The government is also broaden- 
ing the entire health program of the 
country and is planning to carry out, 
over a period of 10 years, improvements 
which would require 1,559,000,000 francs. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





—— 
Country Date signed | Date effective 
. Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Cubs-----nd  Luxem- 
Belgium (and ' Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
ies)--- ; Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Balti-- --- | May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
= Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
ee (see revised 


ment below _.| Nov. 15, 1985 Do. 
vinodom of the Nether- 
“oe (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
jes, Surinam, an¢ 
indies, Surin Dee, 20,1935 | 


Feb. 1, 1936 

Ben ‘ } Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras. - | Dec. 18, 1935 Mar. 2, 1936 
i mis Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
ee Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than , ete 

Morocco . . - - | May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !. . . Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland... -- May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador... Feb. 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica |} Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug 2, 1937 
Coechoslovakia * Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16,1938 
Beusdor. .------ Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom. includ- | 

ing Newfoundland and | 

the British Colonial ; a | 
Empire. - . Nov. 17, 1938 | Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 4 

ent of 1935 s do - 
Turkey J ’ Apr. 1,1939 | May 5 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 

b (supplementary 
oumt Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 


Canada (supplementary 


agreement) ? Dec. 30,1939 | Jan 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)... Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina . Oct. 14, 1941 Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) -.- Dec, 23,1941 | Jan 1942 
iiisaese May 7, 1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay..... July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico... Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
_ ae Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iecland.. .... Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 Agreement inoperative since A pril 22, 1939. 
‘Superseded by supplementary agreement 
Dec. 13, 1940 


signe 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, are 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Latest date 


for submit: Date for oral 


Date of issu- 


Co sents on 
Uuntry | ance of notice | ting written | Presentatic 
of views 
Statements 
Paraguay. June 23,1943 July 231943 Aug. 4, 1943 





| Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.]} 





Although imports of cement into Cuba 
declined in 1944 as compared with 1939, 
the amount of window glass, tiles, roof 
tiles and cement roofing sheets, and nails 
increased, the Cuban press reports. The 
percentage of each of these commodities 
supplied by the United States was con- 
siderably larger than in the earlier year. 








»AIRGRAMS 


(Continued from p. 17) 


ing December, according to preliminary 
estimates, will probably be lower than in 
any other month of 1945. On the other 
hand, imports continue to increase, and 
of interest in this connection are the 
large shipments from Argentina, which 
are easing the Cuban supply situation in 
&anhumber of items. Among December 
arrivals from that source were about 
3000 tons of soap, which considerably 
relieved the local soap-fat shortage. 

While tourist trade this season has not 
yet come up to expectations, December 
showed a noticeable increase in tourist 
arrivals, and Pan American Airways op- 
erated 28 round trips daily between Ha- 
bana and Miami during the Christmas 
rush, 

Highway construction and public and 
Private building activities in general con- 





tinue extremely active, and in the Ha- 
bana area the movement is ndéW greater 
than it has been for some time. 

The end of the year finds activities in 
the Cuban mining industry at a high 
level, with the sole exception of crude 
manganese, the production of which has 
declined during the past few months to 
the lowest level of recent years. 

The satisfactory condition of business 
is reflected in the Government’s finan- 
cial position, with both revenues and ex- 
penditures at an all-time high. The pro- 
posed 1946 budget, although passed by 
both the House and the Senate shortly 
before Congress adjourned, failed to be- 
come law because the two houses were 
unable to agree on certain House amend- 
ments which, in effect, would have re- 
stricted the Government’s freedom to ap- 
propriate funds by decree. It will there- 
fore apparently become necessary to con- 
tinue the practice which has been fol- 
lowed since the enactment of the Budget 
Law of 1938, of extending the present 
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year’s budget into the next fiscal period. 
Congress likewise failed to take action 
on the President’s message recommend- 
ing approval of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments, although there appears to be a 
possibility that a special legislative ses- 
sion, to discuss this and other important 
pending matters, may soon be called. 


Netherlands West Indies 


(From the U. S. Consulate, Curacao) 


The economic and commercial situ- 
ation in Curacao, Netherlands West 
Indies, has shown little change. 

Although the figures are not available, 
building materials are now arriving in 
Curacao from Denmark and England. 
The amount to December 28, 1945, had 
been small but enough to relieve the 
drastic shortage. A shortage of meat is 
predicted for the first quarter of 1946 
because of the fact that the new govern- 
ment in Venezuela has asked to be re- 
leased from its meat contract with 
Curacao. 

In November the Staten (Legislative 
Council) appropriated 2,000,000 florins 
for the improvement of the highways 
and a government-housing project. The 
housing project has been started, and 
plans are under way for the building of 
a few roads. 

The Governor has sent a bill to the 
Staten containing “regulations to pro- 
tect commerce in Curacao.” This bill in 
its present form proposes to establish a 
commission appointed by the Governor 
to give permission to any foreign firm to 
establish a business in Curacao and to 
prevent the establishment of too many 
shops of one kind. According to the bill, 
the Governor has veto power over the 
decision of the commission. 

The Office of the Administrator of Fi- 
nance has notified the public that Neth- 
erlands standard coins in circulation in 
Curacao can be exchanged by the gov- 
ernment receiver for Curacao currency 
up to January 17, 1946. After that they 
will no longer be accepted as legal tender 
in Curacao. 





Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
To Rec ypen 


The Amsterdam (Netherlands) Stock 
Exchange will open early in 1946, prob- 
ably in January, according to an an- 
nouncement from the official Nether- 
lands Economic Information Service. 

The Dutch Government, however, will 
continue to exercise a certain measure 
of control over stock transactions, the 
announcement stated. These transac- 
tions will temporarily be effected by book 
notations in frozen accounts rather than 
through cash transfers. 

The Stock Exchange will at first only 
be open for dealing in mortgage and 
other bonds; those who wish to trade in 
such bonds must supply the serial num- 
bers of the securities to the “Vereeniging 
voor den Effectenhandel” (Association 
for the Securities Trade). When li- 
censes are finally issued, sales thus made 
can be effected in cash. 
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| New Books and | 
bo. = Reports 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


- Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, December 30, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, 
$3.50 per year. The December 30 issue 
contains these articles: 


UNITED STATES PCSITION ON ENEMY 
ALIENS. 


REPORT BY SECRETARY OF STATE ON THE 
MEETING OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 


TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELFGOVERNING 
TERRITORIES IN THE CHARTER OF THE 
UNITED NaTIONS. By Ralph J. Bunche. 


COMMUNIQUE ON Moscow CONFERENCE 
OF THREE FOREIGN MINISTERS. 


SIGNING OF THE BRETTON Woops AGREE- 
MENTS. 


INTERIM AVIATION ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
FRANCE. 


PLANS POR INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
SERVICE. 


THE FUTURE OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE: A 
Radio Broadcast. 


Other Publications 


A DYNAMIC WORLD ORDER. Donald A. 
MacLean. 1945. 235 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Written for persons who envision a per- 
manent order, the central theme is the 
formation of a genuine league of nations 
and a juridical organization endowed 
with every needed sanction. 


Available from: The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 540 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


WE Can Do BUSINESS WITH RUSSIA. 
Hans Heymann. 1945. 268 pp. Price, 
$2.50. The author discusses postwar 
trade relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, stressing 
the vital importance of expanding trade 
and industrial relations. The book in- 
cludes an account of the construction 
of the Dnieper dam. 


Available from: Z ff-Davis Publishing 
Co., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N. Y. 


WEAPONS FOR PEAcE. Thomas P. Neill. 
1945. 234 pp. Price, $2.50. This book 
points out that both peace and war be- 
gin in man’s heart. In this time of deep 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


crisis, man of the Western world must 
take the first step toward a lasting peace 
by understanding the three-fold nature 
of peace—that within men’s hearts, 
among men, and among nations. 

Available from: The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 540 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
AN INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT. Chester 
Purves. 1945. 78 p. Price, $1.25. This 
booklet discusses postwar problems, with 
some notes based on the experience of 
the League of Nations. 

Available from: The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 542 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 19, N. Y. 


THE BASIS OF LASTING PEACE. Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson. 1945. 44 pp 
Price, $1. The authors lay down their 
premises for the basis of lasting world 
peace. They appraise the problems that 
confront the peace-makers, and offer a 
guide through the tangle of conflicting 
interests and hopes. 

Available from: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 





Shoes for Finland’s Children 


The shortage of shoes in Finland pre- 
vented so many children in the rural 
districts from attending school that the 
Finnish Supply Ministry and the School 
Administration have made plans to dis- 
tribute 75,000 pairs of shoes to the most 
needy, reported the Finnish press of Oc- 
tober. Shoes with wooden soles will 
account for 50 percent of the total, and 
rubber-soled shoes for the remaining 
50 percent. 





Oversea SURPLUS 
is LD A 4 1 F +s 
(Continued from p. 14) 


to Roy Ferrell, New York, N. Y., cost 
$114,628, for $20,000: three C-47’s cost 
$358.375, to Maritime Central Airlines 
Ltd., Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, for $60,000; one C-47 to 
TACA Airways Agency, New York, N. Y., 
cost $129,119, for $20,000; six C-47A’s to 
the Netherlands Purchasing Commis- 
sion, New York, N. Y., cost $774,714, for 
$120,000; one C—-53 to Iberia Spanish Air- 
lines, Inc., New York, N. Y., cost $136,399, 
for $80,000; two C-53D’s original cost 
$281,888, to Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, for $120,000; and 
three N2S-2, original cost $30,750, to Luis 
A. Terrea, Mexico, D. F., Mexico, for 
$1,530. 

In addition the FLC Aircraft Division 
leased from surplus stocks in France to 
the Netherlands Government five 
C-—54A’s, cost $2,276,236, for an annual 
rental of $75,000, and two C-53’s in Cal- 
cutta to TATA, original cost $283,521, 
for an annual rental of $17,000. 


January 12, 1946. 


‘Contribute 
Column 


Maurice E. Gilmore (‘Latin American 
Aspects of Postwar Tourism”) —gee the 
September 15, 1945, issue of Foreicy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Emil A. Kekich (coauthor “Textiles in Gam 


Yugoslavia”).—See the August 4, 1945 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy, _ 


Dorothy E. Kennedy (coauthor “Tex. 
tiles in Yugoslavia’’).—Born Manches. 
ter, N. H. Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine, A. B. 1938. Foreign-service clerk 
in the State Department April to July 
1945. With Industrial Projects Unit, By. 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
since July 1945. 


C. W. Kitchen (“Fruits and Vegeta. 
bles: Foreign Trade Outlook”) —Born 
near Elyria, Ohio. Began work in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 1912 7 
Became marketing specialist in the By. 
reau of Markets in 1915; business man. 
ager of Bureau of Agricultural Econom. 
ics, 1923-27; assistant chief in charge 
of Marketing Service and Re 
Work, 1927-39; was put in charge of 
newly created Agricultural Marketing 
Service in 1939, and, in addition, ap. 7 
pointed director of the Federal Crop In- | 
surance Corporation. In August 194 © 
was made the Assistant Administrator | 
for Regulatory and Marketing Service 
Work in the Production and Marketing™ 
Administration of the U. S. Department? 
of Agriculture. 





Russian Prospectors Use 
Most Modern Methods 


Parties prospecting for minerals in 
U. S. S. R. were making increasing ¥ 
of aerial photography during \ 
the Soviet press reports. The method 
greatly facilitates initial studies of ¢ 
thought to be ore-bearing, partie 
where the terrain is extremely rugged 
or densely forested. By examination” 
through stereoscopic glasses of photo- 
graphs taken from high altitudes, a stl 9 
entist gets a clear picture of,the region,” 
the height of the mountains, and the” 
outcroppings of ores. 

Mineral prospectors in the U. 8.8. RB 
are also making increased use of aerial 
magnetic observations. For this, planes © 
are equipped with a special apparatus | 
designed by a member of the staff of the © 
All-Union Geological Institute. The de= 
vice registers the intensity of magnetic 
fields and produces a noticeable devia- 


tion when the plane passes over deposits 7 


of magnetite iron ore. With the aero- 
magnetic charts thus produced, a geolo- 
gist is enabled to determine the exact 
location of ores and to plan for further 
survey of the deposits. 

The aerial surveys are in charge of the 
aerial photographic laboratory of the 
Academy of Sciences 
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